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The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  Mes¬ 
sage  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans¬ 
mitting  the  Constitution  of  California — 

Air.  HUNTER,  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  I  shall  follow  the  example  of 
some  of  those  who  have  preceded  me,  and  discuss, 
not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  great  issue  now  pending  between  the  North 
and  South.  I  shall  speak  my  mind  fully  and 
frankly,  but  in  such  terms,  I  hope,  as  can  give  no 
just  cause  of  offence  to  any,  and  wound  no  man’s 
sense  of  self-respect.  My  pursuit  is  truth — my 
object  is  justice.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  look  our  difficulties  in  the  face — 
when  we  should  ascertain  not  only  the  nature, .but 
the  whole  extent  of  the  evil,  and  apply  the  reme¬ 
dy,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so.  Or  if  we  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  remedy  can  be  ap¬ 
plied,  then  I  see  nothing  left  to  us  but  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  submit  to  the  destiny  which  must 
divide  us.  Live  together,  sir,  we  cannot,  unless 
something  is  done  to  settle  these  differences  and 
compose  this  strife  which  seems  to  be  growing 
daily  in  intensity  and  bitterness.  The  cords  which 
bind  this  Union  together,  will  fret  asunder  from 
the  mere  force  of  agitation,  unless  something  can 
be  done  to  quiet  it. 

The  evil,  Mr.  President,  of  which  the  South 
complains,  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  a  party  in  the 
North,  by  no  means  contemptible  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers,  is  seeking  to  convert  this  Government, 
through  its  direct  legislation,  into  an  instrument  of 
warfare  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States,  and  from  the  fear  that  a  majority  of  those 
in  the  free  States,  who  are  hereafter  to  control  and 
manage  this  Government,  will  use,  if  not  its  posi¬ 
tive  legislation,  at  least  its  moral  influence,  for  that 
purpose.  Government  is  designed  to  protect  per¬ 
sons  and  property,  but  with  what  feelings  wull  it  be 
regarded  if,  instead  of  performing  those  functions, 
it  should  become  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
source  of  constant  assaults,  not  only  upon  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  property  in  the 
South,  but  upon  the  very  safety  of  those  whose 
peace  depends  upon  preserving  the  existing  rela¬ 
tions  between  master  and  slave  in  those  States. 
Some,  Mr.  President,  may  regard  these  apprehen¬ 
sions  as  wild  and  chimerical — it  seems  too  mon¬ 
strous  a  state  of  facts  to  suppose;  but  whoever 
will  examine  our  past  history,  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  there  is 
to  justify  such  anxiety. 

In  reviewing  this  history,  I  shall  pass  over  the 


early  and  better  days  of  the  Republic,  when  the  rec¬ 
ollections  of  common  sufferings  and  a  common 
struggle  were  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men, 
j  when  all  felt  the  necessity  of  union  and  common 
exertions  for  future  security,  and  a  fraternal  spirit 
animated  the  people  of  all  the  States.  I  know 
that  the  northwestern  ordinance  was  then  adopted, 
but  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  wras  then  sown 
did  not  mature  until  long  after.  The  warfare 
really  commenced,  as  has  been  said  before,  at  the 
time  of  the  agitation  of  the  Missouri  quesfion — a 
i  contest  into  which  the  North  entered  to  prevent 
the  addition  of  any  more  slave  States,  and  which 
ended  in  depriving  the  South  of  the  right  to  settle 
and  colonize  the  larger  portion  of  the  territory  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Louisiana  cession.  It  was  then 
that  Mr.  Rufus  King  declared  that  the  question 
wras  one  of  political  pow7er,  and  that  no  kind  of  in¬ 
terest  ought  to  reconcile  the  people  of  the  North  to 
|  part  with  any  portion  of  their  power;  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  Stales  did  not  recognize 
slavery,  but  forbore  to  interfere  with  it;  “  and  that 
‘  all  laws  and  compacts  imposing  such  a  condition 
‘  [meaning  slavery]  on  any  human  being,  were  ab- 
‘  solutely  void,  because  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 

‘  which  was  the  law  of  God,  and  above  all  human 
‘  control.”  This,  sir,  was  the  declaration  of  that 
!  war  upon  slavery,  which,  with  some  intermis¬ 
sions,  has  been  waged  ever  since  by  the  North 
against  the  South.  There  have  been  periods  of 
truce,  I  know,  but  no  solid  peace;  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  it  still  raging  around  us,  and  with  in¬ 
creased  bitterness  and  fury.  The  sentiments  then 
uttered,  and  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  contest, 
remained  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  began  not  very 
long  after  to  develop  themselves.  Associations 
were  formed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  presses 
were  established,  tracts  were  disseminated,  and  a 
system  of  agitation  was  commenced,  whose  object 
was  to  make  the  institution  odious,  unprofitable, 
and  even  dangerous,  and  thus  lead  to  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  To  alarm  the  slaveholder  for  his  property, 
was  one  of  the  purposes  of  their  agitation;  but 
they  looked  beyond  this;  they  sought  not  only  to 
convert  the  halls  of  national  legislation  into  the 
arena  for  anti-slavery  agitation,  but  also  to  commit 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  a 
series  of  measures,  to  the  proposition  that  there 
j  can  be  no  property  in  man.  In  this  purpose  they 
j  have  not  only  been  persevering  but  consistent;  it 
is  to  this  end  that  all  of  their  efforts  through  Federal 
legislation  have  been  directed.  They  got  up  what 
1  has  been  denominated  a  “  run  of  petitions”  upon 
I  every  subject  upon  which  the  passions  or  preju- 
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dices  of  northern  members  could  be  plausibly 
invoked,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  and  the  Government  to  this  proposition. 
If  there  was  a  rivet  loose  in  all  the  armor,  or  the 
smallest  breach  in  the  constitutional  defences  of 
slavery,  some  treacherous  shaft  was  sure  to  find  it. 
They  petitioned  Congress  to  withdraw  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  law  from  slavery  wherever  it  was  given 
by  the  National  Government.  And  why?  Because 
slavery  itself,  in  their  opinion,  was  unlawful,  and 
one  man  had  no  right  to  hold  another  as  property. 
They  petitioned  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards  of  the  United 
States,  even  in  the  slave  States.  Their  object  was, 
to  exhibit  to  the  master  and  to  the  slave  in  those 
States,  the  example  and  influence  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  operating  in  their  very  midst,  and 
in  opposition  to  slavery.  They  had  probably 
©ther  things  in  view,  which  were  even  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  use  in  this  war  upon  slavery.  These 
places  were  thus  to  be  fitted  as  the  arenas  for  anti¬ 
slavery  agitation  in  those  States,  and  to  be  opened 
as  a  sort  of  free-negro  Alsatia,  where  he  might 
hold  his  perpetual  saturnalia  of  license  and  of 
crime.  Thus  the  forts,  designed  for  our  military 
protection,  were  to  be  converted  into  abolition 
strongholds  in  the  slave  States  themselves. 

But  there  was  also  another  purpose,  for  which 
they  invoked  the  action  of  this  Government,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  commit  it  to  the  principle 
which  was  the  foundation  of  their  own  action. 
They  asked  it  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  made  no  proposition  to  compensate 
he  r  owners.  The  Constitution  provides,  that  pri¬ 
vate  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  uses 
without  compensation.  But  they  did  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  existence  of  this  species  of  property;  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  principles,  they  sought  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  persons  unlawfully  held  in  bondage.  To 
have  acknowledged  the  right  of  property  in  these 
slaves,  would  have  interposed  constitutional  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  most  serious  character,  which  they 
doubtless  saw  and  appreciated,  if  property  ex¬ 
isted  in  these  slaves,  compensation  was  to  be  made, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury — out  of  the  common  money  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — contributed  by  slaveholders  as  well  as  others; 
and  this  was  to  be  expended  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  abolishing  slavery  here,  but  of  affecting 
the  institution  in  the  States.  That  this  last  was 
the  real  object  of  such  a  measure — that  it  was  the 
consequence  which,  more  than  any  other,  would 
mark  and  give  character  to  it — few  can  doubt  when 
they  look  to  the  probable  effects  of  such  an  exam¬ 
ple  upon  the  surrounding  slave  States,  and  to  the 
convenience  of  the  asylum  which  it  would  afford 
to  the  free  negro — perhaps  to  the  refugee-— and  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  anti-slavery  agitator,  it  would  seem 
to  be  unconstitutional  to  appropriate  the  money  of 
the  Union  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  everywhere; 
it  would  certainly  be  so  to  apply  it,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  such  purposes  in  the  States.  But 
the  authors  of  these  petitions  had  no  such  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  they  denied  the  right  of  property  itself  in 
slaves;  and  they  pushed  their  object  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effects  of  such  an  agitation  here  upon 
the  feelings,  the  interests,  and  safety,  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

But  they  petitioned  for  a  still  more  dangerous 
measure;  they  asked  Congress  to  pass  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  slave-trade  between  the  States;  and  i 


thus  they  aimed,  what  would  have  been  the  most 
deadly  blow,  short  of  actual  abolition,  at  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery,  which  could  possibly  be  given. 
What  this  process  of  “  penning  up  ”  (as  it  has 
been  called)  the  slaves  in  the  States  where  they 
are  now  held,  would  lead  to — what  miseries,  what 
ruin,  and  waste  of  human  happiness  it  would  oc¬ 
casion — I  have  not  the  patience  to  contemplate,  or 
the  imagination  fully  to  depict.  It  has  been  said, 
that  in  this  they  departed  from  their  principle — 
their  “  one  idea,”  as  1  believe  some  have  called  it — 
that,  in  demanding  this  exercise  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  they  admit  the  existence  of 
this  property  as  its  subject.  By  no  means.  They 
invoke  this  exercise  .of  the  commercial  power  be¬ 
cause,  in  their  opinion,  slaves  are  persons,  and 
not  property;  and  therefore  they  are  not  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  commerce,  and  all  trade  in  them  is  unlaw¬ 
ful.  Had  they  admitted  the  property,  many  of 
them  at  least  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have 
reconciled  such  an  act  with  even  their  notions  of 
constitutional  propriety;  for  there  must  be  few 
persons  who  do  not  feel  the  force  of  the  position 
laid  down  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Clay,]  in  arguing  the  case  of  Graves  vs.  Slaughter. 
He  said,  what  almost  every  one  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  to  be  true,  that  the  power  to  regulate  was 
not  a  power  to  destroy.  No,  sir;  in  this,  too,  the 
Abolitionists  were  consistent  to  their  leading  pur¬ 
pose,  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  Government  is 
concerned — I  mean  their  desire  to  commit  it  to  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  persons,  whose 
efforts  are  so  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  our  prop¬ 
erty,  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  free  States.  But,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
look  to  the  effects  they  have  had  upon  the  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  free  States,  and  even  here,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  they  are  contemptible  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers,  or  to  be  despised  in  regard  to  ability.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  said  that  ths 
money  already  expended  by  them  upon  anti¬ 
slavery  agitation,  or  in  what  I  would  call  war  upon 
the  slave  States,  would  probably  have  purchased 
and  liberated  every  slave  in  Maryland.  But,  sir, 
can  Congress  say  that  its  skirts  are  clear  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  war  upon  the  property  and  peace  of 
nearly  half  the  States  in  this  Union  ?  When  these 
petitions  began  to  pouij  in  upon  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  the  southern  members  saw  the  effects 
which  this  agitation  must  have  upon  their  best 
interests,  and  felt  too  that  the  terms  in  which  these 
petitions  were  often  couched,  and  the  debates  which 
grew  out  of  them,  were  calculated  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  members,  and  obstruct  public  business. 
They  therefore  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  ask 
the  common  Government  not  to  lend  the  weight  of 
its  moral  influence  to  an  agitation  so  dangerous,  by 
receiving  these  petitions.  They  asked  that  the 
Blouse  would  express  its  disapprobation  of  these 
assaults  upon  them  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
by  refusing  to  receive  these  petitions.  In  other 
words,  they  invoked  the  moral  influence  of  this 
Government  for  the  protection  of  their  property 
and  peace,  and  protested  against  its  use  to  cover 
dangerous  assaults  upon  both.  For  awhile  this 
was  done;  but  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  long  resist.  Its  doors  are  now  thrown  open 
wide  to  the  reception  of  all  sorts  of  anti-slavery 
petitions,  and  it  has  become  the  very  centre  of 
agitation  upon  this  all-absorbing  and  all-exciting 
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question.  I  know  it  has  been  urged,  as  an  excuse 
for  this  that  the  right  of  petition  being  given  by  the 
Constitution,  there  is  a  consequent  necessity  im¬ 
posed  by  that  instrument  upon  Congress  to  receive 
them.  If  this  be  so,  why  refuse  to  receive  peti¬ 
tions  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ?  We  have  seen 
members  here  refuse  to  receive  such  a  petition,  and 
yet  make  no  objection  to  those  of  an  anti-slavery 
character.  And  yet  the  former,  most  commonly 
the  product  of  an  eccentric  or  disordered  imagina¬ 
tion,  is  far  less  dangerous  to  the  Union  than  these 
abolition  petitions,  which  have  kindled  so  much 
strife.  But,  sir,  to  the  point  upon  which  I  was 
dwelling:  Doesnotthisadmission  that  Congress  can 
reject  a  petition,  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
it  receives  these  abolition  petitions,  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  encourages  the  agitation  which  they 
cause,  and  the  warfare  of  which  they  are  instru¬ 
ments?  But  what  has  been  the  action  of  Congress 
itself  upon  some  of  the  subjects  of  these  petitions? 
It  was  at  the  last  session  that  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  a  member  from  Ohio,  which,  according  to  his 
own  admission,  proposed  to  take  the  vote  of  slaves 
along  with  others  upon  a  question  relating  to  their 
own  freedom;  and  upon  a  motion  being  made  to 
that  effect,  there  were  seventy-nine  votes  against 
laying  this  bill  upon  the  table.  Of  course,  these 
seventy-nine  were  from  the  free  States,  and  consti¬ 
tuted,  1  think,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  from 
those  States.  At  tne  same  session,  a  Mr.  Gott 
proposed  a  resolution,  couched  in  offensive  terms, 
and  directing  a  committee  to  report  a  bill  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  resolution  passed  the  House,  but  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  subsequently  made,  and  the  whole 
subject  postponed.  But  the  question  of  property 
in  slaves  came  up  directly  at  the  same  session,  in 
the  case  of  Pacheco’s  slave,  for  whom  he  sought 
compensation,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  private 
property  taken  for  public  use.  The  committee  to 
which  the  subject  was  referred,  divided  as  five  to 
four — the  minority  reporting  against  the  claim,  and 
concluding  their  report  with  five  propositions,  of 
which  the  third  was,  “  that  slaves,  under  the  pro- 
‘  visions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  are  not  re- 
‘  garded  as  property,  and  ought  not  to  be  paid  for 
‘by  the  Government  as  such.”  It  was  upon  this 
proposition  mainly  that  the  case  was  debated  in 
the  House,  and  upon  the  first  vote,  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Pacheco  was  defeated.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  reconsidered,  and  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote 
of  101  to  95,  the  ninety-five  memoers,  of  course, 
being  from  the  free  States.  I  have  heard  that 
some  of  these  votes  were  given  against  the  claim, 


upon  considerations  not  connected  with  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves;  but  whoever  will  read  the 
report,  and  examine  the  debate,  must  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  decision 
mainly  turned  upon  that  question.  It  is  a  fact  to 
be  considered,  Mr.  President,  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  members  from  the  free  States  voted  against 
such  a  bill  as  this  when  such  an  issue  had  been 
raised. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  Government  through 
which  war  has  been  waged  against  the  rights  of 
property  of  the  slaveholding  States.  We  find  the 
Abolitionists,  with  the  same  busy  efforts  and 
persevering  purpose,  w'aging  war  through  the 
legislatures  of  the  anti-slave  States,  upon  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  the  South,  in  relation  to  the 
recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  Here,  too,  we  find 
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their  action  based  upon  the  same  principle,  that 
neither  law  nor  constitution  can  give  a  right  of 
property  in  man.  Citizens  of  free  States  who  kid¬ 
napped  slaves  in  southern  States,  and  thus  com¬ 
mitted  felony,  according  to  their  laws,  when  de¬ 
manded  as  fugitives  of  justice  from  the  States  to 
which  they  fled,  were  refused  to  be  delivered  up. 
In  the  case  of  this  sort,  occurring  between  Virginia 
and  New  York,  the  Governor  of  New  York  placed 
his  refusal  upon  the  ground  that  the  slave  was  not 
the  subject  of  property,  nor  the  offence  a  felony 
in  the  State  of  New  York;  and  yet  to  deny  that 
the  offender  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  in  Virginia, 
was  in  effect  to  deny  the  right  of  that  State  to  say 
what  is  law  within  her  own  bounds,  and  to  refuse, 
her  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
palpable  rights  secured  to  her  in  the  Constitution. 
But  here,  too,  he  probably  acted  under  obligations 
which  he  conceived  to  be  above  and  beyond  both 
the  law  and  the  Constitution.  Nor  were  our  rights, 
in  relation  to  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  much 
more  respected.  Under  the  profession  of  a  desire 
to  secure  their  own  citizens  from  being  kidnapped, 
laws  were  passed,  which  made  it  not  only  nearly 
impossible  to  recapture  a  slave  in  the  free  States, 
but  rendered  it  highly  dangerous  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
claim  him  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress;  for  however  intended,  these  laws  were  so 
framed  as  to  make  it  nearly  as  dangerous  to  re¬ 
claim  a  fugitive  slave,  as  to  kidnap  a  citizen  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  But  the  absolute  denial  of 
justice,  occasioned  by  laws  of  this  character,  at  last 
became  so  apparent,  that  a  case  was  made  for  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — 1  mean  Prigg’s 
case,  which  arose  out  of  the  laws  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  And  what  was  the  entertainment  we  re¬ 
ceived  there?  Notwithstanding  the  clear  and 
conclusive  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
Judge  Daniel,  who  dissented  from  the  majority, 
it  was  decided  that  the  power  of  providing  a 
remedy  for  this  constitutional  right  was  exclusively 
vested  in  Congress,  and  all  State  legislation  in 
relation  to  it  wras  void.  Such  at  least  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  interpretation  of  that  decision-— an  interpreta¬ 
tion  upon  which  some  of  the  States  have  acted,  in 
making  it  the  basis  of  a  new  line  of  operations  against 
this  right  of  the  South. '  The  old  laws  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  been  repealed,  but  others  have  been  en¬ 
acted,  making  it  penal  in  State  officers  to  aid  in  re¬ 
capturing  a  slave,  and  refusing  the  use  of  their  jails 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  such  fugitives.  To 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  according  to  its  spirit  and  intent,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  real  object  of  such  legislation,  although 
there  is  no  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  contract. 
That  our  rights  have  been  violated  in  this  respect, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  northern  gentlemen  on 
this  floor,  and  acknowledged  in  a  spirit  of  candor 
which  authorizes  the  hope  that  they  will  endeavor 
o  do  something  effectual  to  secure  us  against  sucht 
wrongs  in  future.  But  can  anything  effectual  be 
done  without  the  cooperation  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ments,  and  their  active  assistance  to  carry  out,  in 
good  faith,  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution? 
and  are  not  the  States  morally  bound  to  give  this 
aid  ?  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  well 
said  that  such  an  obligation  rests  upon  them. 
Without  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  it  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  the  Union  could  never 
have  been  formed.  If  it  was  the  condition  of  its 
existence,  are  no  all  who  share  the  blessings  and 
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enjoy  the  protection  of  this  Constitution,  bound  to 
carry  out  its  provisions,  according  to  their  true 
spirit  and  meaning?  Are  not  these  obligations 
binding,  not  only  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Union,  but  the  government  of  the  States,  and  all 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Union?  I  know  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  urged  as  an 
obstacle;  but  with  all  due  deference  to  that  high 
authority,  this  decision  stands  so  much  in  the  way 
of  some  of  the  highest  ends  of  the  Union  itself, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  an  obstacle. 
Because  a  right  is  given  in  the  Constitution,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  given  only  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  a  citizen  of  Virginia 
is  indebted  to  one  in  New  York,  the  latter  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  payment;  but  he  may  have 
his  remedy,  according  to  his  own  election,  either 
in  the  courts  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States. 
Why  not  be  allowed  to  seek  the  remedy  for  the 
right  to  the  re-capture  of  a  fugitive  slave  in  the 
State  or  Federal  Court,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff?  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  obligations  of  the 
Constitution  are  to  be  enforced  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  through  the  General  Government 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  of  the 
most  essential  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which 
cannot  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  State  legis¬ 
lation.  There  are  certain  provisions  which  bind 
not  only  the  General  Government,  but  are  in  the 
nature  of  treaty  stipulations  between  the  States. 
The  General  Government  cannot  enforce  them 
alone,  and  yet  they  relate  to  the  very  ends  for  which 
the  Union  is  formed.  I  refer  to  this  provision  for 
recapturing  fugitives  from  labor  arid  justice,  and  to 
that  class  of  provisions  which  secure  free  trade 
and  reciprocal  intercouse  among  the  States.  The 
one  is  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  been 
the  condition  on  which  the  Union  exists,  the 
others  secure  those  objects  which  have  given  the 
Union  its  greatest  value.  How  are  we  to  enforce 
any  of  these  provisions  fully,  and  according  to 
their  spirit,  if  the  States  set  themselves  against 
them  ?  Take  that  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves,  by 
way  of  example.  Suppose  the  States  frame  laws 
which  profess  to  look  to  the  legitimate  object  of 
securing  their  own  citizens  from  unlawful  deten¬ 
tion,  and  yet  are  so  insidiously  drawn  as  to  make 
it  so  expensive  and  so  dangerous  for  a  master  of 
a  fugitive  slave  to  recover  him, as  to  deter  him  from 
the  effort?  What  if  the  laws  are  so  framed,  that 
if  a  master  makes  the  least  mistake  in  pursuing 
his  rights  under  an  act  of  Congress,  he  finds  him¬ 
self  in  danger  of  being  demanded  as  a  fugitive 
from  justice  in  his  own  State,  because  he  has 

f)laced  himself  within  the  reach  of  insidious  legis- 
ation  in  another  State,  was  designed  to  obstruct 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  rights?  What,  too, 
if  laws,  constitutional  in. the  letter,  are  passed  for 
the  very  purpose  of  making  it  expensive  and  odi¬ 
ous  to  prosecute  this  right,  by  forbidding  their 
officers  to  give  assistance,  and  encouraging  a  state 
of  public  opinion  which  is  hostile  to  the  right? 
Suppose  the  State  authorities  refuse  to  punish  per¬ 
sons  who  aid  the  escape  of  a  slave  by  force,  or 
who  beat  or  murder  the  master  while  prosecuting 
his  right?  Some  of  these  modes  of  evading  this 
cons  titutional  obligation  have  already  been  prac¬ 
tised  ,  as  we  know. 

Eut  how  is  it  as  to  those  other  clauses  which  se- 
curt*to  all  the  States  free  trade  and  reciprocal  in¬ 
ters  urse?  If  the  government  of  New  York  or 


Massachusetts  should  say  to  Virginia  that,  if  the 
citizens  steal  our  slaves  when  they  come  among 
us,  and  thus  violate  our  laws,  they  will  not  de¬ 
liver  them  up  on  their  return  as  fugitives  from  jus¬ 
tice,  might  not  Virginia,  with  as  much  propriety, 
refuse  to  permit  the  vessels  of  those  States  to  come 
into  her  waters?  Might  she  not  justly  say  that 
this  is  necessary  to  save  her  property  and  protect 
her  peace  ?  Judge  McLean  has  defended  the  right 
of  a  State  to  forbid  the  sale  of  slaves  within  her 
borders,  upon  the  ground  that  “it  was  higher  and 
deeper  than  the  Constitution,”  and  that  it  “rests 
upon  the  law  of  self-preservation.”  Surely  the 
same  defence  could  be  made,  if,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  slave  States 
were  to  forbid  such  vessels  from  visiting  their 
ports.  The  Constitution  also  provides  for  recipro¬ 
cal  intercourse,  and  gives  the  citizens  of  one  State , 
all  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  another  State 
when  within  its  boundaries.  But  suppose  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Ohio  were  to  come  into  Kentucky  to  incite 
the  slaves  to  insurrection,  or  to  kidnap  them,  and 
return  to  his  State,  and  its  Governor  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  deliver  him  up,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
no  offence  in  Ohio  to  excite  slaves  to  insurrection, 
or  to  aid  them  in  escaping  from  their  masters:  in 
such  a  case,  would  not  this  power,  “higher  than  the 
Constitution,”  this  “right  of  self-preservation,” 
justify  Kentucky  in  imposing  such  penalties  upon 
any  citizen  of  Ohio,  who  came  into  her  borders,  as 
would  break  up  the  intercourse? 

And  how,  sir,  if  an  injured  slave  State  were  to 
resort  to  another  system  of  retaliation,  which  was 
calculated  to  destroy  the  free  right  of  another  State 
to  trade  with  it?  Suppose  Kentucky,  in  such  a 
case,  were  to  impose,  not  a  duty  upon  goods  manu¬ 
factured  in  Ohio,  but  an  internal  tax  upon  them 
whenever  they  were  sold,  is  it  not  nearly  certain 
that  legislation  of  this  sort,  and  really  intended  in 
hostilitv  to  the  right  of  Ohio  to  trade  within  her 
limits,  could  be  so  devised  as  to  leave  no  adequate 
remedy  either  in  the  Federal  courts  or  in  Federal 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  pursue  this  branch  of 
the  subject  further;  but  is  it  not  probable  that  these 
are  the  collisions  through  which  the  Union  would 
first  be  seriously  threatened?  If  we  are  ever  to 
divide,  it  will  probably  be  brought  on  by  a  war  of 
commercial  restrictions,  and  a  system  of  hostile 
legislation  between  the  States.  I  have  dwelt 
longer  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  than  other¬ 
wise  I  should  have  done,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  greatest  danger  to  the  Union,  and  because 
it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  which  the  South  have  most 
cause  to  complain.  Such,  sir,  is  a  brief  view  of  the 
war  which  has  been  waged  against  the  property  of 
the  South,  through  the  action  of  the  governments 
of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  see 
how  we  stand  in  relation  to  our  right  to  be  protected 
by  the  Federal  Government  against  foreign  assaults 
upon  our  slave  property.  We  all  recollect  the 
cases  of  the  Comet,  the  Enterprise,  and  the  Creole, 
vessels  carrying  negroes,  which  were  unavoidably 
forced  into  the  British  islands,  where  the  negroes 
were  liberated,  and  a  redelivery  or  compensation 
was  refused  by  the  British  Government.  They  re¬ 
fused  upon  the  very  ground  that  they  did  not  admit 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  and  ihus  indirectly 
held  out  a  strong  temptation  *to  negroes,  carried 
along  our  coast,  to  rise  upon  the  crew.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  I  think  unanimously,  in  this  body,  in 
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which  it  was  asserted,  that  in  such  cases  our  juris¬ 
diction  followed  the  flag,  and  that  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  forcible  liberation  of  our  slaves  was 
a  grievance,  and  we  were  entitled  to  redress.  The 
case  of  the  Creole  was  one  in  which  the  negroes 
murdered  a  part  of  the  crew  and  took  the  vessel 
by  force  to  a  British  island.  The  correspondence 
carried  on  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Ashburton,  will  long 
be  considered  a  monument  of  the  ability  of  the 
former.  Our  claim  to  satisfaction  for  this  injury, 
was  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt.  Indeed,  it  is 
evident  from  Lord  Ashburton’s  letter,  that  he  him¬ 
self  felt  the  force  of  the  argument.  He  sought  to 
evade  the  argument;  he  reminded  Mr.  Webster  of 
the  sensitive  state  of  the  public  opinion  of  England 
upon  this  subject;  and  advised  him  to  transfer  the 
negotiation  to  London.  And  what  was  the  result? 
Did  we  ever  obtain  any  compensation  ?  did  we  ob- 
tain  any  treaty  stipulation  against  the  repetition  of 
such  injuries?  Nothing  of  the  sort,  but  a  mere 
assurance  from  Lord  Ashburton,  that  he  would  re¬ 
commend  the  authorities  in  the  British  West  India 
islands  not  to  repeat  the  offenee.  We  have  had  j 
no  repetition  of  the  offence  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted;  but  whether  this  proceeded  from  the 
want  of  opportunity,  or  the  want  of  disposition,  I 
know  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  these  wrongs  are  un¬ 
redressed;  and  does  any  man  believe  that  we  could 
invoke  this  Government  to  use  force  to  protect  us 
against  such  outrages,  with  any  hope  of  success? 
No,  sir;  if  we  were  to  attempt  it,  we  should  get  |! 
up  assaults  upon  our  property  at  home  which 
would  injure  us  as  much  or  more  than  the  foreign 
aggression. 

But,  Mr.  President,  how  could  we  expect  this 
Government  to  prosecute  this  claim  for  satisfaction 
to  any  serious  length  ?  We  had  at  that  very  time 
a  similar  case  pending  between  us  and  Spain,  in 
which  we  stood  “  in  pari  deliclu” — I  mean  the 
case  of  the  Amistad,  a  Spanish  vessel,  transport¬ 
ing  negroes  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  who  off  that 
coast  rose  upon  the  crew,  murdered  the  captain, 
and  forced  the  masters  to  bring  the  vessel  into  the 
United  States.  This  offence  was  committed  un¬ 
der  the  Spanish  flag,  upon  a  Spanish  vessel,  off  the 
coast  of  a  Spanish  island;  and  when  the  vessel 
was  brought  into  the  United  States,  the  master 
produced  the  certificate  of  the  Captain-Genetal  of 
Cuba  to  prove  that  those  Africans  were  slaves  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  min¬ 
ister  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  not  only  upon  the 
faith  of  a  treaty,  but  upon  the  authority  of  that 
very  principle  of  national  law  which,  by  unani¬ 
mous  resolution,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  i 
had  affirmed.  If  these  propositions,  so  affirmed,  j 
were  true — and  who  can  doubt  it  as  a  question  of 
national  law  ? — the  Spanish  jurisdiction  followed 
its  flag  on  the  Amistad,  and  the  case  (except  so 
far  as  salvage  was  concerned)  was  one  for  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Spanish  authorities.  But  our  judicial 
authority  did  not  so  decide.  The  masters,  instead 
of  being  hospitably  received  and  dismissed,  were 
imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  the  slaves.  An  English 
agent — one  Madden — was  the  witness  whose  tes¬ 
timony  was  mainly  relied  upon  to  establish  the  fact, 
whether  these  negroes  were  imported  before  or  after 
the  anti-slave-trade  treaty  between  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land,  although  he  had  never  seen  one  of  them  before; 
and  upon  such  notions  of  Spanish  law,  as  were  ' 


gathered  loosely  by  the  court,  and  partly,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  from  the  evidence  of  this  very  Madden — 
said  to  have  been  an  abolition  agent — they  dis¬ 
missed  the  negroes,  and  thus  assumed  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  which  manifestly  belonged  to  a  Spanish  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  decided  the  case  upon  such  knowledge 
of  Spanish  law  as  they  may  be  presumed  to  have 
had. 

But  upon  the  merits  of  that  decision  it  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  pronounce;  it  is  to  a  proceeding 
beyond  this  to  which  1  wish  to  refer,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  indicating  the  influence  which  controls  this 
Government,  wherever  the  rights  of  slaveholders 
are  concerned.  The  Spanish  Government  certainly 
was  not  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  was  nothing  in  its  past  history 
from  which  it  could  be  inferred,  that  it  recognized 
itself  as  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  arising  between 
it  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed ,  if  it  could  be  bound  by  a 
decision  in  a  case  to  which  it  was  no  party ,  and  could 
be  no  parly.  And  yet,  when  the  Spanish  minister 
demanded  satisfaction  for  this  violation  of  the 
rights  of  bis  Government,  according  to  our  own 
interpretation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  he  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  as  if  our  courts  could  be  the  arbi¬ 
ter  of  differences  between  this  Government  and 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  all  of  whom  were  to  be 
bound  by  its  decisions!  Well  did  the  Spanish 
minister  say,  if  such  was  our  opinion  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  that  court,  foreign  nations  should  make 
treaties  with  it,  and  not  with  the  President  and 
Senate.  But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  para¬ 
graph  in  the  letter  of  M.  d’Arjaiz  to  our  Secretary 
of  State,  which  did  not  fail  to  impress  me,  as  it 
should  do  every  southern  man.  “Who  can  fore¬ 
see,”  says  that  minister  in  his  letter  of  September 
24,  1841,  “  the  horrible  consequences ,which  may 
‘  result,  as  well  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
‘  Rico  as  in  the  southern  States  of  the  Union,  should 
‘  the  slaves  come  to  learn — and  there  will  be  no 
‘  want  of  persons  to  inform  them — that  on  murder- 
‘  ing,  killing,  and  flying  from  lawful  captivity, 

‘  whenever  they  may  be  in  transportation  from  one 
‘  part  of  the  islands  to  another,  and  coming  to  the 
‘  United  States,  the  delivery  of  them  on  account  of 
‘  their  having  murdered,  killed,  or  fled,  cannot  be 
‘  demanded  as  a  right?  The  undersigned  leaves  to 
‘  the  characteristic  penetration  of  the  Secretary  of 
‘  State  the  task  of  imagining  the  serious  incalcu- 
‘  lable  evils  which  may  be  occasioned  by  realizing 
‘  this  supposition.”  The  “  characteristic  penetra¬ 
tion”  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  quite  adequate 
to  imagine  the  evils  to  arise  from  this  example; 
but  what  could  he  do  after  he  had  imagined  them? 
He  knew,  like  Lord  Ashburton,  that  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  public  opinion  was  sensitive  at  home;  and  he 
did  even  less  than  his  lordship,  for  he  did  not  offer 
the  Spanish  Government  the  benefit  of  his  exhor¬ 
tations  to  the  domestic  authorities  to  do  better  here¬ 
after.  He  probably  knew  that  it  would  be  use¬ 
less.  But  a  succeeding  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  did  recommend  the  satisfaction  of  this 
claim  made  by  the  Spanish  Government.  Why 
is  it  that  this  recommendation  has  always  failed? 
Why  is  it,  except  that  it  is  a  precedent  which  will 
forever  debar  us  from  claiming  the  protection  of 
this  Government,  and  its  demand  for  satisfaction 
in  such  cases  as  the  Creole?  This  is  the  case 
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which  does  and  will  estop  us  from  any  such  de¬ 
mand  until  the  just  demands  of  Spain  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  President,  are  not  all  these  circumstances 
well  calculated  to  alarm  the  southern  mind,  and 
convince  it  that  the  protection  to  which  the  slave 
States  are  entitled  from  this  Government,  will  not 
be  afforded  to  it,  either  at  home  or  abroad  ? — nay, 
sir,  does  not  this  review  of  our  past  history  justify 
the  apprehension  that  this  Government  may  yet 
become  the  instrument  of  serious  and  dangerous 
assaults  upon  the  most  important  interest, whether 
viewed  in  its  moral  or  pecuniary  relations,  which 
exists  in  the  South?  Suppose  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  should  ever  be  committed,  fully  and  un¬ 
equivocally,  to  the  proposition  that  there  can  be  no 
property  in  slaves,  how  long  afterward  before 
the  institution  is  abolished  in  the  States?  If  this 
Government  regards  the  slaves  not  as  property, 
but  as  persons,  how  long  before  it  will  recognize 
their  right  in  those  States  where  they  constitute 
the  majority  to  form  the  Government,  and  claim 
protection  for  the  Government  thus  formed,  under 
the  pretence  of  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  ? 
How  long,  sir,  if  the  slaves  are  to  be  thus  re¬ 
garded,  and  an  insurrection  should  be  provoked, 
before  they  will  be  liberated  under  the  war  power, 
as  persons  likely  to  be  dangerous,  if  held  in  bond¬ 
age?  A  doctrine  of  this  sort  has  been  already 
broached  in  the  other  House,  and  by  one  whose 
opinions  were  certainly  not  without  weight. 

When  we  review,  Mr.  President,  the  history  of 
the  war  which  has  been  waged  upon  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  direct  and  indirect  aid  which  it  has 
received  through  the  State  and  federal  Govern¬ 
ments — when  we  perceive,  too,  that  in  the  progress 
of  this  war  it  has  grown  in  bitterness,  and  those 
who  wage  it  have  been  gaining,  while  the  South 
has  been  losing,  friends — is  not  the  retrospect  cal¬ 
culated  to  fill  our  minds  with  apprehension  and 
anxiety?  In  this  state  of  things  it  behooves  us 
to  lot)k  to  our  defences  under  the  Constitution — I 
do  not  mean  mere  parchment  securities,  but  that 
power  in  the  Government  which  its  framers  well 
knew  was  indispensable  for  the  protection  of 
rights.  Here,  too,  the  prospect  before  us  is 
gloomy  and  alarming;  the  equilibrium  which  has 
subsisted  so  long  between  the  free  and  slave  States 
is,  in  fact,  now  destroyed;  the  North  already  pos¬ 
sesses  an  overwhelming  influence  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  electoral  college;  here, 
too,  their  power  is  soon  to  be  predominant.  Ex¬ 
clusively  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico, 
it*is  computed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that 
there  must  be  at  least  twelve  more  free  States 
added  to  the  Confederacy.  In  this  point  of  view, 
it  becomes  all-important  to  us  to  claim,  if  we  pos¬ 
sess  it,  the  right  to  settle  and  colonize  the  vacant 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Of  all  the  political 
boons  which  could  be  offered  to  the  South,  the 
most  valuable  and  important  would  be,  that  of 
bringing  in  more  slave  States  into  this  Confeder¬ 
acy — enough  to  preserve  the  old  balance  in  this 
body;  or  if  that  cannot  be,  to  approach  that  ob¬ 
ject  as  nearly  as  possible. 

.  To  refuse,  then,  the  southern  States  an  equal 
right  with  the  northern,  to  raise  up  kindred  and 
sympathizing  communities,  is  to  deny  them  the 
right  of  preserving  their  relative  weight  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  of  acquiring  power  like  the  other 
States,  not  only  by  growth,  but  by  colonization.  If 
this  be  our  constitutional  right,  to  deny  it  to  us  is 


as  grievous  a  wrong,  under  the  circumstances,  as 
if  you  were  to  take  away  a  portion  of  the  votes 
already  given  us  by  the  charter  of  union.  Both 
would  violate  the  Constitution — both  would  reach 
the  same  end,  by  means  but  little  different— 1  mean 
that  of  placing  the  South  in  the  power  of  the 
North.  If,*  then,  we  have  the  right  to  preserve 
our  political  weight  in  the  Confederacy,  by  taking 
an  equal  chance  to  settle  the  vacant  lands  of  the 
Union,  are  we  not  bound,  by  every  consideration 
of  honor  and  self-preservation,  to  defend  and 
maintain  this  right?  It  would  require  but  little 
effort  of  the  imagination  on  the  part  of  our  north¬ 
ern  brethren,  to  look  to  facts  as  they  are,  and  then 
put  themselves  in  our  places.  Would  any  fair- 
minded  man  among  them,  who  had  thus  con¬ 
ceived  a  change  of  places,  deny  the  propriety  and 
the  necessity  of  our  using  all  the  means  known  to 
the  Constitution,  and  within  our  power,  to  main¬ 
tain  this  right?  And  yet,  we  are  told  that  we  are 
to  be  excluded — that  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
so  odious  and  accursed,  that  no  consideration  can 
justify  its  further  extension.  Thus,  one  of  the 
most  vital  rights,  if  it  be  not  the  right  of  life  itself, 
which  we  at  least  believe  ourselves  to  possess  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution,  is  denied  to  us,  and  we  are 
called  upon  to  behojd,  in  patience  and  in  peace, 
this  new  accumulation  of  power,  which,  at  least, 
may  be  used  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  slavery.  I  know  that  this  right  is  said  not 
to  have  been  given  us  by  the  Constitution;  but  its 
existence  has  been  demonstrated,  as  1  believe,  and 
I  think  it  may  again  be  proved,  by  a  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  which  has  not  yet  been  taken.  There  are  two 
views  of  the  nature  of  this  Government.  According 
to  one,  it  is  the  trustee  and  representative  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  States  as  States;  according  to  the  other, 
it  represents  the  sovereignty  of  one  great  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  According  to  either  supposition,  the 
right  which  we  claim  can  be  demonstrated,  as  I 
think,  to  exist.  Upon  the  first  supposition,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  The  Government  holds 
the  territory  as  the  trustee  of  the  States.  This 
territory  is  their  common  property,  in  which  the 
equal  right  of  all  the  States  to  its  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and;  indeed, 
would  scarcely  be  denied,  upon  this  theory  of  the 
structure  of  our  Government.  The  greatest  use 
and  value  of  this  territory  to  the  States,  as  Slates , 
consists  in  the  capacity  which  it  affords  them,  by 
settlement,  to  increase  their  political  weight  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  opportunity  which  it  may 
give  for  the  expansion  of  their  mixed  population, 
of  both  races,  when  their  present  limits  become 
too  small  for  comfort  or  profit. 

This  privilege  of  increasing  our  weight  in  the 
Confederacy,  is  to  us  of  the  highest  possible  politi¬ 
cal  importance.  At  the  rate  at  which  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  territory,  and  with  the  probability  of  future 
acquisitions,  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  last  neces¬ 
sity,  to  the  South,  to  maintain  its  right  to  an  equal 
chance  in  settling  these  territories,  and  an  equal 
right  to  share  in  whatever  additions  of  political 
power  may  be  made  to  this  Confederacy.  Our 
fathers  did  not  rely  upon  mere  parchment  securi¬ 
ties  for  their  rights — neither  can  we:  when  they 
gave  rights,  they  bestowed  also  the  power  to  de¬ 
fend  them.  If  the  South  could  preserve  the  same 
relative  political  weight  which  she  has  hitherto  en¬ 
joyed — if  she  could  retain  even  that  which  she  now 
possesses — she  would  have  a  power  in  the  Govern- 


merit  to  protect  herself  within  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union;  but  if  she  be  placed  under  terms  which 
will  require  her  political  power  to  remain  stationa¬ 
ry,  while  that  of  every  one  else  is  growing  around 
her,  with  what  hope  can  she  look  forward  to  the 
future  ?  When  she  perceives  the  feeling  of  hostil¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  who  will  hold  the 
power  toward  that  institution  which,  whether  for 
weal  or  for  wo,  is  indissolubly  interwoven  with 
her  being  and  social  organization— when  she  looks, 
too,  to  the  nature  of  her  industrial  interests  and 
products,  so  weil  calculated  to  become  the  object  of 
sectional  cupidity  and  unequal  legislation— how  can 
she  consent  to  abandon  her  right  to  acquire  all  the 
power  in  this  Confederacy  to  which  she  may  be 
entitled  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ?  If  she  does  submit  to  principles  which 
exclude  her  permanently  from  our  late  and  fu¬ 
ture  acquisitions,  let  her  look  to  the  relations 
between  Ireland  and  England,  as  the  type  of 
those  which  must  hereafter  subsist  between  the 
slave  and  the  free  States.  Mr.  President,  this 
right  of  the  States  to  participate  equally  in  all 
the  advantages,  pecuniary,  social,  and  political, 
of  the  common  territory  of  the  Union,  seems  to 
me  to  be  so  obvious  and  just,  that  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  wonder  at  its  ever  having  been  dis¬ 
puted.  Suppose  we  had  gone  into  that  Mexican 
war  as  two  Confederacies — as  a  northern  and  a 
southern,  and  as  allies  in  that  war  had  made  these 
conquests — could  any  man  have  dreamed  of  dis¬ 
puting  the  right  of  those  two  Confederacies  to  a 
division  of  that  territory?  Could  the  North  have 
said  then  to  the  South,  We  cannot  allow  you  to  take 
any  part,  because  you  would  carry  your  institu¬ 
tions  there,  which  are  odious  and  offensive  to  us? 
or  would  the  South  have  ever  dreamed  of  aban¬ 
doning  its  share,  either  to  promote  good  feeling, 
or  for  any  other  consideration,  save  that  of  actual 
force?  And  why  would  the  South  have  insisted? 
For  the  advantage  of  colonizing  it— for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  North  ; 
and  the  South.  Are  not  these  objects  more  im-  1 
portant  to  us,  if  possible,  within  the  Confederacy, 
than  they  would  be  without  it?  As  two  Confed¬ 
eracies,  we  should  feel  yodr  power  only  in  cases 
of  actual  collision,  which  might  be  rare;  but 
within  the  Union,  we  feel  it  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  every  hour  in  the  dav;  we  feel  it  in  almost  all 
the  concerns  of  life.  In  the  one  case,  there  might 
be  a  possibility  of  our  being  conquered  by  the 
sword;  in  the  latter,  there  would  be  a  certainty  of 
being  subdued  and  overpowered  through  the  forms 
of  legislation.  Of  all  the  instruments  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  commend  me  to  the  choicest — not  to  the 
sword,  but  to  the  statute  book.  Ireland,  as  a  de¬ 
pendent  province,  before  the  union,  was  bad 
enough,  but  her  condition  since  is  a  marvel  and 
an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man.  Are  we  w 
to  be  told,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  the  right  of 
the  South  to  share  in  this  territory  would  have 
been  indisputable  if  we  had  been  two  Confeder¬ 
acies,  and  that  it  is  lost  because  we  are  confeder¬ 
ates  and  brethren  ?  Is  this  the  price  we  are  to  pay 
for  the  Union  ?  Are  we  to  be  assured  that  we  are 
never  more  to  enjoy  the  right  of  acquiring  terri¬ 
tory,  or  of  growing  in  social  and  political  power, 
except  as  a  separate  Confederacy  ?  Could  you  offer 
a  more  direct  inducement  to  the  growth  of  a  spirit 
of  disunion  than  by  such  a  course  as  this?  When 
you  have  thus  offered  the  most  powerful  tempta- , 


tion  within  your  reach  to  the  South,  to  desire  a 
separation,  how  can  you  complain  if  the  seduction 
should  prove  powerful?  You  cannot  complain  of 
the  fruit,  if  it  be  matured  from  the  seed  which 
yourselves  have  sown. 

Mr.  President,  with  what  feelings  must  the 
southern  soldier  contemplate  this  exclusion  of  his 
native  State  from  a  share  in  the  fruit  of  those 
victories  which  he  had  contributed  to  win  ?  The 
North  and  the  South  men,  side  by  side,  entered 
the  imminent  deadly  breach;  side  by  side  they 
emerged  from  the  smoke  of  battle,  or  side  by  side 
many  of  them  repose  in  a  common  grave;  their 
labors,  their  perils,  their  triumphs  were  common. 
Was  it  too  much  to  have  expected  that  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  what  was  won  should  also  be  common? 
And  yet  the  southern  man  finds,  upon  his  return, 
that  he  was  not  so  much  enabling  the  United 
States  to  conquer  Mexico  as  securing  the  conquest 
of  the  South  by  the  North,  and  a  conquest  not  the 
less  absolute  because  it  was  to  be  effected  through 
the  forms  of  legislation.  When  he  went  into  that 
war,  there  was  a  political  equilibrium  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  in  at  least  one  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  now,  when  the  war  is  over, 
through  the  very  conquests  which  he  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  make,  the  North  is  to  be  placed  perma¬ 
nently  and  greatly  in  the  ascendency.  With  what 
feelings  will  he  contemplate  his  trophies  wfien.he 
remembers  with  what  consequences  to  his  native 
I  State  they  have  been  won  !  He  will  regard  them, 
not  with  emotions  of  pride,  but  of  scorn  and  of 
j  shame.  The  leaf  of  the  coveted  bay,  whose  deadly 
thirst  he  opened  the  streams  of  life  to  supply,  will 
parch  and  wither  beneath  the  burning  tear  of 
of  shame,  when  he  comes  to  behold  it  as  an 
emblem,  not  of  honor,  but  of  disgrace  to  the  State 
which  bore  him. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  yet  another  point  of 
view  in  which  I  have  to  discuss  the  qustion  as  to 
our  right  to  carry  our  property  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  to  the  common  territory  of  the  Union,  and  to 
settle  with  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  whatever  may  be  the  idea  as  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies  of  the  General  Government,  or  the 
theory  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  con¬ 
structed,  the  train  of  reasoning  which  I  shall  use 
will,  as  I  think,  apply.  In  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  it 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster  that  the  main  object 
of  the  Constitution  was,  to  provide  fcfr  uniform 
regulations  of  trade  between  the  States  and  with 
foreign  Powers.  He  said  the  resolutions  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1786,  “which  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  convention,”  named  no  other.  This  view 
was  sustained  by  Judge  Johnson  in  the  opinion 
which  he  delivered  in  the  case.  It  was  also  ar¬ 
gued,  by  another  lawyer  i rf  the  case,  that  the  right 
of  one  State  to  trade  with  another  was  a  natural 
right,  existing  under  the  law  of  nations,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  which  he  quoted  Vattel,  as  he  might 
have  done  Grotius  and  other  respectable  authori¬ 
ties,  on  the  subject.  The  court  sustained  this  view. 
Judge  Marshall  says  that  “the  Constitution  found 
‘  it  an  existing  right,  and  gave  Congress  the  right 
£  to  regulate  it,”  (9th  Wheeler,  p.  211.)  And 
Judge  Johnson  says,  (ibid.  p.  228,)  “were  every 
‘  law  on  the  subject  of  commerce  repealed  to-mor- 
*  row,  all  commerce  would  be  lawful;  and  in  prac¬ 
tice,  merchants  never  inquire  what  is  permitted, 

‘  but  what  is  forbidden,  commerce.”  This,  I  take 
it,  is  the  undoubted  rule  of  national  law,  and  Judge 
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Johnson  only  affirmed  what  all  respectable  author- 
ties  upon  this  subject  will  sustain. 

It  was  also  decided  in  this  case,  that  to  protect 
this  right  of  the  States  to  trade  with  each  other, 
the  power  was  given  to  Congress  “  to  regulate 
trade  between  the  States  and  foreign  nations”  as 
an  exclusive  power.  The  State  governments, 
therefore,  could  not  interfere  with  or  prohibit  this 
trade,  except  in  the  necessary  exercise  of  their 
power  to  enact  police  and  inspection  laws,  which 
was  an  exception  recognized  in  the  decision.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  this  case,  the  Constitution 
designed  to  give  all  the  States  equal  rights  in  trade 
with  each  other  and  with  foreign  nations.  The 
power  of  regulating,  therefore,  was  given  to  Con¬ 
gress,  to  procure  uniformity  in  commercial  laws, 
and  it  was  to  be  exercised,  not  to  discriminate 
against  any,  or  the  property  of  any,  but  to  secure 
equal  rights  as  to  commerce  to  all.  In  the  case  of 
Groves  and  Slaughter,  it  was  well  argued  by  Mr. 
Clay,  who  was  of  counsel,  that  this  power  to 
regulate  excluded  the  idea  of  a  right  to  destroy 
trade.  In  that  case  the  court  decided  that  Con¬ 
gress  could  not  prohibit  the  slave-trade  between 
the  States.  This  was  in  some  decree  an  ex  obiter 
decision,  but  it  has  been  received  by  public  opinion 
as  the  sentiment  of  the  court,  and  the  law  of  the 
land.  Such,  I  presume,  will  always  be  its  de¬ 
cision.  If  Congress,  then,  cannot  prohibit  the 
slave-trade  between  the  States,  it  cannot  prohibit 
that  trade  either  by  land  or  water.  It  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  slaves  from  being  carried  on  shipboard  over 
the  high  seas,  from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans,  nor 
can  it,  if  the  trade  be  lawful  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  prohibition,  prevent  a  sale  on  shipboard 
of  that  species  of  property,  nor  if  rights  are 
thus  transferred,  can  it  refuse  to  protect  those 
rights,  and  afford  means  and  remedies  for  trying 
them.  If  this  be  so,  how  can  we  prohibit  the  sale 
of  slaves,  and  avoid  the  consequent  obligations  to 
protect  the  right  to  this  property  in  the  territories? 
Its  jurisdiction  is  not  more  paramount  in  one  case 
than  the  other.  Its  powers  are  not  greater  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other;  but  it  may  be  said  that,  as 
the  free  States  may  prohibit  the  sale  of  slaves 
within  their  borders,  to  the  extent  of  the  necessity 
for  doing  so,  to  exclude  the  institution  of  slavery 
from  being  fastened  upon  themselves,  so  may 
Congress  (Jo  the  same  within  the  territories. 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  their  right  to  do 
so  has  been  decided  to  exist  under  the  police  power 
resident  in  State  governments.  This  police  power 
.  implies  a  will  and  an  existence  separate  fl'om  the 
other  States  of  the  Confederacy.  All  these  cases 
grow  out  of  a  supposed  conflict  of  interest  between 
this  and  the  other  States,  as  a  separate  society. 
But  in  the  territories  there  is  no  separate  will — no 
separate  society — no  will  to  be  felt  in  matters  of 
law,  but  that  of  the  common  government  of  all 
the  States.  The  political,  being  the  entity  to  which 
this  separate  will  must  belong,  does  not  exist  there. 
To  suppose  ihat  it  did,  would  sanction  cases  which 
would  shock  a  considerate  mind  at  once.  If  this 
power  existed  as  a  power  to  discriminate  for  or 
against  the  commerce  of  the  different  States,  in  the 
territories,  Congress  might  say  that  they  would 
raise  up  this  infant  society  to  be  manufacturers, 
and  therefore  they  would  not  permit  the  cotton 
cloth  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  iron  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  be  sold  there-  They  would  have  as  much 
right  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  property,  in  cloth 
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or  iron,  as  in  negroes.  But  there  is  one  answer 
which  seems  conclusive:  according  to  the  decision, 
they  could  not  prohibit  this  trade  on  shipboard, 
and  on  the  high  seas,  and  if  such  a  police  power 
existed,  it  would  exist  as  much  in  reference  to  the 
safety  of  the  crew,  as  to  the  particular  form  of 
social  organization  proper  in  a  new  territory. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  slaves  cannot  be 
sold  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  not  property,  as  no  property  can  exist  in 
slaves  except  by  positive  law.  I  know  this  idea 
is  a  common  one.  It  was  first  said  by  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  I  think  in  the  Somerset  case,  that  slavery 
could  only  exist  by  positive  law.  The  expression 
has  been  repeated  even  in  our  southern  courts, 
and  sometimes  by  southern  Senators  on  this  floor. 
And  yet,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  presumption,  I 
must  say  that  it  is  a  loose  phrase,  which  has  given 
rise  to  positive  error.  It  was  well  said  by  Mr. 

W ebster,  in  arguing  the  case  of  Groves  vs.  Slaugh¬ 
ter,  that  “  there  is  no  law  declaring  slaves  property 
‘any  more  than  land.” — (15  Peters,  495.)  It  was 
said,  too,  according  to  the  absolute  truth  of  his¬ 
tory,  by  Wallace,  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  Som¬ 
erset  case,  “  the  natives  are  brought  from  Africa 
‘  to  the  West  Indies;  purchase  is  made  there,  not 
‘  because  of  positive  law,  but  there  being  no  law 
‘against  it.” — (State  Trials,  vol.  20,  p.  69.)  As 
a  general  rule,  there  is  no  positive  law  in  England 
or  this  country  creating  property  in  anything.  , 
The  right  to  property,  according  to  Grotius  and 
Puffendorf,  rests  upon  the  implied  assent  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  assent  is  implied  in  every  society, 
either  from  laws  providing  remedies  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  right,  or  from  laws  regulating  the 
mode  of  its  transfer,  or  from  undisturbed  use  and 
occupation.  A  recent  annotator  of  Blackstone  has 
said  that  this,  after  all,  is  the  best  definition  of  the 
foundation  of  that  right  which  has  been  given. 
And  so  it  is;  for  it  solves  all  the  legal,  and  many 
even  of  the  metaphysical,  difficulties  which  have 
surrounded  this  question. 

if  this  be  true,  then,  it  does  not  require  positive 
law  to  give  the  character  of  property  in  slaves  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  can  be  shown  that,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  whatever  is  property  in  one  State  is, 
in  some  senses,  property  in  all  the  States,  and  by  a 
still  stronger  conclusion,  property  in  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Gibbon  and 
Ogden,  it  was  decided  that  the  citizen  of  one  State 
had  the  right  of  transit  with  his  property  through 
another  into  a  third,  and  that  this  right  could  not 
be  defeated  by  State  legislation.  In  Groves  vs. 
Slaughter,  Judge  Baldwin  says  that  this  right  of 
transit  with  slaves  through  a  free  State  cannot  be 
prevented  by  State  legislation.  If,  then,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  right,  a  slave  were  wilfully  in¬ 
jured  in  a  free  State,  or  forcibly  delivered,  the 
master  would  have  his  action  for  the  trespass  upon 
his  property.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  it,  and  can 
the  State  deprive  him  of  such  a  remedy  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  there  shall  be  no  property  in  this  slave 
while  in  the  act  of  transit?  If  so,  she  could  de¬ 
clare  the  same  thing  as  to  cotton  or  iron,  and  thus, 
indirectly,  prohibit  the  trade  of  other  States, 
which,  according  to  high  authority,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  framed  to  prevent.  But  if  the  State 
Government  could  not  take  away  this  character  of 
property,  could  the  General  Government  do  it? 

I  Is  it  competent  for  it  to  say  what  shall,  or  shall  not. 
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be  property  in  the  States  ?  If  so,  it  might  establish 
slavery  in  Pennsylvania,  and  abolish  it  Virginia. 
If,  then,  neither  the  State  nor  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  deprive  a  slave  of  his  character  of  prop¬ 
erty  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  how  can 
Congress  deprive  him  of  that  character  in  the 
territory  which  is  the  common  property  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  Can  it  have  more 
power  there  than  both  the  State  and  the  General 
Governments  have  within  the  limits  of  a  State? 
The  result  of  all  this  is*  that  if  a  slave  be  carried 
from  a  slave  State  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  property  still — certainly  if  there  be  no 
law  prohibiting  it,  and  not  so  certainly,  but  clearly, 
in  my  opinion,  even  if  Congress  had  passed  such 
a  law,  for  it  would  be  manifestly  unconstitutional, 
and  I  trust  so  decided. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  argument  is  founded 
upon  the  postulate,  that  the  action  of  Congress  in 
the  territories  is  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  I  know  there  are  other  opinions,  but  I  shall 
not  pause  to  give  them  a  serious  examination. 
There  is  an  opinion  that  Congress  is  omnipotent 
in  the  territories,  and  under  no  constitutional  re¬ 
straints  there;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
would  admit  their  power  to  do  things  actually  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  Constitution,  and  contrary  to  the 
whole  nature  of  our  system.  These  conclusions 
are  so  extreme,  that  I  have  no  fear  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  so  decide.  So, 
too,  of  another  class  of  opinions,  which  seem  to 
suppose  that  the  power  of  Government  is  in  the 
people  of  the  territory.  This,  too,  would  lead  to 
the  same  extreme  conclusions,  and  admit  their 
right  to  do  things  forbidden  by  the  Constitution, 
and  contrary  to  its  spirit.  At  any  rate,  this  is  a 
branch  of  the  argument  into  which  I  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  enter.  There  is  also  another  view 
which  has  been  taken  by  those  who  dispute  the 
right  of  the  South — I  mean  the  existence  of  the 
law  of  the  conquered,  absolutely  prohibiting 
slavery,  which,  as  they  think,  yet  remains.  This 
view,  however,  has  been  so  completely  answered 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that  I  am  disposed 
to  adopt  his  argument  as  my  own. 

If  ever  it  shall  be  decided  that  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Union  does  not  go  to  its  territories, 
it  may  then  perhaps  be  time  to  inquire  what 
law  it  is  that  exists  in  the  wild  and  unsettled 
portions  of  the  territories  ceded — whether  it  be 
that  of  the  Mexican,  who  never  lived  upon  its 
soil,  except  as  a  slave,  or  the  law  of  the  roving 
Indians  who  captured  him.  But,  Mr.  President, 

1  have  done  with  the  arguments  of  this  part  of  the 
question.  If  I  or  anybody  else  have  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  this  right  in  the  South,  why 
should  there  be  an  objection  to  allowing  us  to  ex¬ 
ercise  it?  Why  object  even  to  protecting  us  by 
law,  if  such  a  protection  be  necessary  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  right?  It  is  sinful,  it  is  said,  tD 
extend  the  area  of  slavery.  It  is  an  institution 
offensive  to  God  and  man,  say  others,  and  we  can¬ 
not  recognize  or  permit  it  beyond  its  present  limits. 
We  owe  it  to  obligations  higher  than  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  says  another,  to  oppose  its  extension.  To 
“  pen  up”  the  slaves  within  the  limits  of  the  pres-  ! 
ent  slave  States,  and  thus  destroy  the  institution, 
by  making  it  unprofitable,  odious,  and,  it  may  be,  j 
dangerous,  is  the  horrible  proposition  of  persons 
who,  perhaps,  have  not  considered  the  full  conse¬ 
quences  of  what  they  propose.  To  what  misery  i 


this  process  would  lead,  with  the  white  and  the 
black  races  in  those  devoted  States,  I  have  not,  as 
I  said  before,  the  patience  to  contemplate,  or  the 
fancy  fully  to  paint. 

But,  sir,  I  wish  to  take  issue  with  this  feeling 
which  opposes  itself  to  the  discharge  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  duty,  or  even  of  a  plain  social  duty.  I 
would  reason,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  with 
those  tender  consciences  who,  under  mistaken 
views  of  philanthropy,  would  inflict  so  much 
misery  upon  the  section  to  which  I  belong — evils 
which  they  probably  have  never  fully  contemplated, 
or  duly  considered .  What  is  it  that  makes  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  a  political  measure?  Is  it 
not  its  effects  upon  human  happiness  ?  Does  not 
this  afford  the  rule  by  which  it  is  to  be  tested, 
rather  than  by  any  considerations  of  a  mere  ab¬ 
stract  character.  Suppose  one  system  of  measures 
has  been  shown  by  actual  experience  to  lead  to 
almost  immeasurable  suffering,  while  under  anoth¬ 
er  we  have  seen  happiness,  improvement,  and  prog¬ 
ress,  would  it  not  be  madness  to  adopt  the  former, 
and  repudiate  the  latter  upon  some  principle  of  ab¬ 
stract  and  theoretic  propriety?  Would  any  sane 
man  be  rash,  presumptuous,  bold  enough  so  ob¬ 
viously  to  stake  the  happiness  of  millions  upon  a 
doubtful — nay,  a  positively  mischievous  experi¬ 
ment?  Sir,  I  am  constrained  to  ask  these  ques¬ 
tions,  obvious  as  may  seem  the  answers,  by  what 
I  see  going  on  around  me.  Well,  sir;  what  if  I 
can  show  that  if  the  object  of  emancipating  our 
slaves  in  the  South  were  accomplished,  the  infalli¬ 
ble  consequence  would  be,  the  absolute  ruin  of  the 
country,  the  deepest  injury  to  both  races;  would 
you  not  be  convinced  that  any  political  measure 
designed  for  this  purpose  would  be  wrong?  And 
what  if  I  were  to  show  you  that,  by  allowing  us  to 
expand  over  this  vacant  territory,  you  would  add 
to  the  happiness  of  both  races  in  the  slave  States; 
that  you  would  give  harmony,  perhaps  perpetuity, 
to  the  Union  by  allowing  this  interest  its  fair  share 
of  political  weight  for  its  own  protection;  and  that 
the  other  section,  ever  destined  while  this  Union 
lasts  to  be  the  stronger,  would  increase  their  pros¬ 
perity  as  we  too  grew  and  prospered — I  say,  if 
this  can  be  shown,  could  any  considerate  man  pro¬ 
nounce  the  policy  wrong  which  would  lead  to  these 
results  ? 

Sir,  I  will  not  undertake  to  show  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  South  if  this  warfare  upon 
slavery  should  succeed  in  its  objects.  Upon  con¬ 
sequences  so  vast,  I  will  not  undertake  now  to 
speculate;  but  1  can  present  a  picture  upon  a  much 
smaller  scale  which  will  show  some  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  effects  of  this  policy.  I  have  been  looking 
lately  into  the  results  of  the  British  experiment; 
and  for  that  purpose  I  have  examined  the  last  re¬ 
ports  upon  that  subject  which  are  to  be  found  in 
our  library.  These  are  comprised  in  certain 
volumes  for  1847-48 — large  volumes,  sir — and 
turn  where  you  may,  you  find  the  same  picture  of 
ruin,  waste,  and  social  depression.  In  the  first 
place,  sir,  I  looked  to  whatever  related  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  productions  of  those  colonies,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  them  by  that  test,  which, 
after  all,  best  marks  the  progress  and  condition  of  a 
people.  The  first  reports  to  which  I  turned,  were 
those  from  the  beautiful  Island  of  Jamaica.  1  find 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  island, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1848,  made  a  communica¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  (see 
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volume  44,  Accounts  and  Papers,  No.  2,  page 

8:) 

‘‘If  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people  did  not  per¬ 
emptorily  demand  such  a  step,  the  ruined  condition  of  the 
island  would  render  it  compulsory  on  the  assembly  to  decline 
further  to  tax  a  people  who  have  been  driven  into  absolute 
bankruptcy  by  the  policy  of  the  Government.”  They  also 
declare  “  that  this  destruction  of  colonial  property  has  been 
effected  by  Government,  under  tire  guise  of  the  public  good.” 
And  further,  “  that  we  claim  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indians, 
whose  property  has  been  confiscated,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  benefiting  the  United  Kingdom,  full  and  ample  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  abandoned  properties  and  sacrificed  capital.” 

I  turn  next  to  the  Mauritius,  perhaps  better 
known  as  the  Isle  of  France.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
planters,  who  made  a  communication  to  the  Home 
Government,  it  was  said,  (ibid.,  No.  4,  Enclosure 

1,  p.  21:) 

“  The  actual  condition  of  the  proprietary  body  loudly  and 
imperatively  calls  for  such  relief.  The  planters  are  weighed 
down  by  the  enormous  current  expenses  of  their  estates, 
caused  by  exorbitant  money  wages,  and  the  large  amount  of 
provisions  extorted  from  them  by  the  laborers.” 

In  British  Guiana  we  find  the  same  story. 
The  planters  from  that  colony,  in  an  address  to 
Earl  Grey,  say: 

“  We  are  glad  to  find  your  lordship  acknowledges  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  distress  in  the  West  Indies,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  mistake  committed  in  1833,  [the  emancipation  act.] 
We  have  not  only  been  the  victims  of  that  great  original 
mistake,  but  of  a  succession  of  blunders;  and  contrary  to 
universal  usage,  and  common  honesty,  we  are  denied  any 
reparation  for  the  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  upon 
us;  for  we  assure  your  lordship,  that  the  measure  now 
proposed  by  her  majesty’s  Government,  will  prove  as  ineffi¬ 
cacious  for  our  relief  as  those  which  have  preceded  them, 
and  by  which  we  have  been  led  on  from  bad  to  worse, until 
we  are  entirely  ruined.”  Again:  “  We  feel  somewhat  in 
the  condition  of  a  man,  who,  having  been  robbed  of  a  valu¬ 
able  property,  advertises  that  he  would  be  happy  to  sacrifice 
fifty  per  cent,  of  it,  and  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject.” 
Out  of  thirty-seven  sugar  estates  in  Berbice,  they  say  not 
one  has  been  profitable.  (See  vol.  45,  Enel,  in  No.  11,  p.  168.) 

I  come  next  to  Trinidad.  Lord  Harris,  the 
governor,  in  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  in  April  1848, 
says: 

“  In  reflecting  on  the  depressed  state  of  affairs  in  this 
colony,  and  on  its  prospects,  which  daily  become  more 
gloomy,  I  have  endeavored  to  discover  whether  some  relief 
might  not  be  afforded,  some  alleviation  found,  whereby  the 
burden  which  now  weighs  down  the  planter  might  be  light¬ 
ened.  It  is  sad  and  painful  to  behold  men  expecting  ruin 
quickly  to  overtake  them.  It  is  perhaps  sadder  and  more 

Eainful  to  see  them  struggling  and  toiling  against  adversity, 
ut  with  their  energies  dulled,  and  their  arms  palsied,  from 
the  knowledge  that  their  labors  must  be  unremunerative, 
and  that  failure  can  be  the  sole  result.  It  is  most  distressing 
to  witness  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  aware  that  much 
of  the  misery  from  which  they  are  suffering,  and  that  which 
awaits  them,  is  of  a  nature  which  they  are  unable  to  avert 
by  any  acts  of  their  own.  It  is  pitiable  to  witness  a  fine 
colony  daily  deteriorating,  a  land  enjoying  almost  every 
blessing  under  Heaven,  suffering  from  a  shock  from  which 
it  does  not  rally;  birt  the  deepest  pang  of  all  to  an  English¬ 
man,  is  to  see  the  hearts  and  affections  of  a  whole  popula¬ 
tion  becoming  gradually  alienated  from  the  country  which 
be  loves. 

“I  could  quote  to  your  lordship  estates,  as  far  as  soil  is 
concerned,  of  great  value,  and  giving,  previously  to  eman¬ 
cipation,  a  large  income,  on  which  the  Whole  of  the  re¬ 
demption  money  was  expended  in  improvements,  which 
were  entirely  free  from  debt  at  that  time,  and  which  are  now 
mortgaged  almost  to  their  full  value,  and  their  proprietors, 
resident  Creoles,  too,  from  being  in  good  circumstances, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremities,”  (vol.  45,  No.  4,  p.  197.) 

In  Montserrat,  where  the  population  was  denser, 
and  the  experiment  ought  to  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  we  find  the  following  communication  from 
its  President: 

“  Montserrat  45,  p.  109. — The  President,  admonishing  the 
Government,  says : 

“  In  this  island,  in  which  wages,  I  believe,  have  long  been 
below  the  rales  in  other  colonies,  we  are  still  far  from  being 


in  a  condition,  under  existing  practice  and  management,  of 
being  able  to  compete  with  slave  colonies.  If,  we  are 
*  proximi it  is  still  ‘  longo  intervallo .’  Pace  113  shows  that 
the  exports  from  this  island  fell  from  £22,838  in  1832,  to 
£11,854  in  1846.  The  Presidentstates,  p.  107:  ‘  Mr.  Worth’s 
‘  properties,  valued  at  £18,100,  sold  for  the  taxes  due  on 
‘  them,  £  181 .  This  was  by  arrangement,  but  the  absence  of 
‘  speculators  speaks  a  great  want  of  capital,  or  a  total  distrust 
‘  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  colony.  The  house  of  Mr. 

‘  Buser,  valued  at  £400,  was  first  sold  for  the  taxrs,  £31s. 
‘  9d.,  and  being  redeemed  by  him,  was  soon  after  put  up  and 
‘  sold  for  £55.” 


And  how  is  it,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  sum  to¬ 
tal  of  West  India  produetion,  before  and  since  the 
emancipation  act?  I  quote  from  the  Democratic 
Review,  January  number,  1850: 

Exports  from  British  W sst  India  Islands. 


1831 

1841 


Sugar,  cwt.  Rum,  gals.  Coffee,  lbs. 
..4,103,696  7,843,920  20,030,802 

..2,154,217  2,770,139  9,927,689 


Decrease . 1,952,479  5,073,781  10,103,113 

So  much,  sir,  for  production;  and  now  let  us  see 
how  the  experiment  has  operated  upon  the  popula¬ 
tion,  especially  that  portion  which  was  emancipa¬ 
ted.  Let  us  return  now  to  the  Mauritius.  A  cen¬ 
sus  was  taken  in  that  island  in  1846,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  superintended  it  report: 

“  That  the  total  number  of  ex-apprentices  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  is  50,414.  The  number  of  slaves,  at  the  time  of  their 
emancipation  in  February  1835,  was  61,022.  There  has, 
therefore,  been  a  decrease  of  10,608,  averaging,  on  the  whole 
period  of  eleven  and  a  half  years,  one  and  a  half  percent, 
annually.”  (Vol.  44,  No.  15,  p.  39.) 

“It  was  also  stated  in  an  address  of  the  Mauritius  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  out  of  65,172  emigrants  introduced  from  Jan¬ 
uary,  1843,  to  July,  1846,  there  were  engaged  in  the  sugar  s 
culture  only  33,651 ,  and  27,510  had  abandoned  it  altogether,” 
(ibid.,  No.  1,  p.  7.) 

“No  15,  p.  183,  April,  1848,  Governor  Leight,  from 
Guiana,  to  Earl  Grey,  informs  him  of  a  series  of  riots  on 
the  part  of  the  Creoles,  who  attacked  and  plundeied  some 
Portuguese  stores,  & c.  He  sends  dispatches  showing  (as 
he  says)  that  these  newly-emancipated  people  should  be 
taught,  that  if  they  cannot  enjoy  their  freedom  quietly,  they 
must  have  restraints  put  on  them  for  the  public  good.”  And, 
again  :  “  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  and  similar 
outrages  have  been  brought  about  by  the  bad  principles  in¬ 
stilled  into  the  minds  of  the  Creoles  as  to  their  rights;  their 
vanity  is  so  unbounded  that  they  are  easily  made  to  believe 
the  most  exaggerated  and  specious  tales.”  (No.  15,  p.  183.) 

From  Trinidad,  the  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
experiment  upon  the  colored  people  themselves  is 
not  more  encouraging  than  what  we  have  just  seen 
from  the  other  colonies: 

“  Trinidad,  vol.  45,  No.  1,  page  192— Governor  Lord  Har¬ 
ris,  to  Earl  Grey,  says,  that  cases,  in  which  there  were 
strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  the  Coolies  had  not  received 
the  full  amount  due  to  them,  had  come  before  him.  ‘  I  speak 
‘  not  of  the  present  time,  because  non-payment  of  wages  is 
‘  now  almost  universal,  from  the  inability  of  planters  to  pro- 
‘  cure  money.’  Other  cases  of  neglect  have  also  occurred. 

In  one  case  he  ordered  the  Coolies  to  be  forwarded  to  him  ; 
thirty  or  forty  came.  ‘  A  more  wi etched  set  of  beings  1  never 
‘  beheld,  all  in  astateofstarvation,  and  more  orlessofdisease. 

‘  Although  every  care  was  taken  of  them  after  their  arrival, 

‘  scarcely  any  s'urvievd.’  ‘  This  is  the  worst  case  that  has 
‘  come  to  my  knowledge,  buttliere  have  been  numerous  cases 
‘  in  which  great  neglect  has  been  shown.’  He  doubts  the 
policy  of  importing  emigrants  on  public  account — suppose# 
it  would  be  besttoJeave  it  to  private  enterprise.” 

“  Vol.  45,  page  199,  enclosure  in  No.  4,  statement  by  Mr. 
Rennie,  who  is  highly  commended  by  Lord  Harris.  He 
says  ofthe  laborers  that‘  so  far  from  advancingin  civilization 
‘  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  when  affluence  and 
‘  comfort  unknown  to  any  other  laboring  population  have 
‘  been  within  their  reach,  with  little  or  no  toil,  they  have  ao- 
‘  tually  retrograded,  and  evinced  but  little  desire  to  accunut- 
‘  late  wealth,  affording,  too,  gqpd  reasons  to  fear  that  under 
‘  adversity  they  would  revert  to  a  state  of  barbarism.’  ” 

“  Vol.  45,  page  200  and  201,  No.  5 — Earl  Grey  to  Lord 
Harris.  ‘  It  is  extremely  painful  to  me  to  learn  that  this  law, 

‘  though  seconded  by  your  lordship’s  zealous  efforts  and  by  the 
«  order  for  the  prevention  of  vagrancy,  passed  by  her  majesty 
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4  in  council  on  the  7th  September,  1838,  and  the  proclamation 
*  for  the  prevention  of  squatting,  issued  by  you  the  23d  June, 
‘1847,  has  been  ineffectual,  and  has  not  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  Coolies  from  falling  into  fatal  arid  dissolute 
4  ways  of  life,  so  that  great  numbers  have  ended  by  dying 
4  in  the  public  hospitals,  and  not  a  few  by  the  way -sides  and 
‘in  the  woods.’  Again,  he  says:  ‘I  doubt  not  that  your 
‘lordship  vviil  perceive  the  serious  difficulties  under  which 
‘  we  labor  in  the  treatment  of  immigrants  belonging  to  savage 
‘  or  half-civilized  races,  whose  unfitness  for  unrestrained 
‘  liberty  is  not  generally  understood  or  acknowledged  in  this 
‘  country.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  1  am  pre- 
‘  pared  to  support  your  lordship  in  the  enactmentoflaws  for 
‘  placing  the  immigrant  laborers  under  a  strict  and  even 
‘  severe  discipline,  provided  that  the  power  to  enforce  it  is 
‘  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistracy,  and  not  of  the  mas- 
‘  ters.” 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  yet  the  tale  is  not  half 
told.  The  British  Government  did  not  stand  idly 
by,  to  behold  the  wreck  of  those  fine  provinces, 
without  an  effort  to  save  them.  They  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  it  was  practicable  to  produce 
a  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies  similar  to 
what  existed  in  the  East,  and  endeavored  to  fill 
them  with  a  laboring  population,  drawn  from  the 
colored  and  inferior  races,  who  might  be  controlled 
and  managed  by  a  few  whites,  who  would  be  enough 
to  oversee  and  officer  the  gang  as  representatives  of 
the  British  people,  to  whom  the  profits  of  this  labor 
were  to  accrue.  Accordingly,  they  have  made 
great  efforts,  under  the  specious  name  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  to  import  laborers  from  the  Madeira  isles, 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
so  as  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  culture 
of  sugar  and  coffee.  The  consequence  has  been, 
the  creation  of  a  new  species  of  the  slave-trade, 
equal,  perhaps,  in  the  horrors  of  the  middle  pas¬ 
sage,  to  anything  known  in  the  old  African  slave- 
trade,  before  it  was  made  piracy  by  the  laws  of 
most  civilized  nations.  Governor  Light,  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  in  1848,  informs 
him  of  the  mortality  which  occurred  among  a  set 
of  Africans  imported  from  Sierra  Leone  in  the 
eli i p  “  Arabian.”  Out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  he  says  twenty-two  died  on  the  passage, 
forty-five  were  immediately  ordered  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  whole  in  a  wretched  condition  !  He 
reports  that  there  were  one  thousand  one  hundred 
Africans  in  “the  yard”  (it  will  not  do  to  call  it 
“  baracoon”)  at  Sierra  Leone,  “  who  appeared 
very  sickly.  ” 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration. 

“Enclosure  3  in  No.  9,  p.  107,  vot.  46. — Of  266  persons 
embarked  on  board  the  Arabian,  22  dffd  on  the  voyage  ;  46 
were  taken  into  the  hospital,  of  whom  17  had  died  ;  and 
scarcely  any  expected  to  survive. 

“Ibid,  107. — All  the  witnesses  agree  in  representing  the 
principal  cause  to  have  been  the  state  of  disease  and  debility 
in  which  the  Africans  were  embarked  at  Sierra  Leone.  It 
is  said  that  many  of  these  persons,  when  taken  on  board, 
were  so  weak  that  it.  was  necessary  to  lift  them  over  the 
bulwarks  of  the  vessel;  that  some  could  hardly  stand ;  that 
their  appearance  was  that  of  persons  who  had  been  lately 
sick  or  half  starved — a  supposition  which  seems  to  have 
been  partly  suggested  by  the  voracity  with  which  they  ate 
when  they  came  on  board  ;  and  that  the  deaths  commenced 
the  day  on  which  they  sailed  from  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  also 
slated  by  the  surgeon,  that  their  sickly  state  was  noticed  by 
him  to  the  emigration  agent,  who,  however,  appears  to  have 
made  light  of  it,  by  adding  ‘  that  the  other  Africans  were  all 
that  way  in  the  yard.’  ” 

“Enclosure  2  in  No.  9,  p.  105,  ibid.— Speaking  of  four 
vessels  engaged  in  this  business :  4  We  regret  to  state  that,  in 
ail  these  vessels,  except  only  the  Morayshire,  a  considerable 
mortality  lias  taken  place.’” 

But,  Mr.  President,  one  would  suppose  that  this 
new  species  of  the  slave-trade  would  have  at  least 
diminished  the  other,  which  has  so  long  and  anx¬ 
iously  engaged  the  attention  of  philanthropists. 


But  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  documents 
prove  conclusively  that  this  trade  has  increased 
greatly  in  extent,  and  with  aggravated  horrors. 
An  extract  from  the  London  Times,  to  be  found 
in  the  number  of  the  Democratic  Review  to  which 
I  have  before  referred,  and  taken  from  official 
sources,  proves  that  trade  to  be  vastly  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  that  it  is  increased  or  diminished  in  a 
ratio  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  rise  and 
fall  in  the  price  of  sugar.  Wherever  we  turn, 
then,  the  experiment  proves  itself  to  have  been 
disastrous  or  illusory;  nor  has  it  even  attained 
■  that  abstract  good,  for  which  so  much  of  human 
happiness  and  social  prosperity  were  sacrificed. 
The  Africans — the  laboring  class — are  not,  in  fact, 
free;  they  have  changed  masters,  and  changed  to 
their  own  disadvantage.  They  are  no  longer  the 
slaves  of  one  master,  but  of  many.  They  belong 
to  an  abstract  being — the  Government — and  have 
gained  nothing  by  the  change  of  owners.  I  found 
that,  in  all  the  schemes  for  relief  from  the  planters 
themselves,  they  proposed  additional  restrictions 
to  enforce  the  labor  of  the  ex-apprentices.  I  saw, 
too,  that  Earl  Grey  felt  the  necessity  for  this,  and 
was  willing  to  do  what  he  could,  without  offending 
public  sentiment  at  home,  to  attain  this  object;  and 
it  occurred  to  me  to  see  what  were  the  existing 
regulations  which  had  proved  so  inadequate.  1 
found  them  stringent  enough;  and  as  a  specimen, 
I  present  you  with  an  extract  from  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  passed  for  Jamaica;  and  there  is 
a  general  similarity  in  all  those  laws.  Here  it  is, 
sir: 

“  See  volume 45, page  1,  5  Victoria,  cap.  43;  passed  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1842,  for  Jamaica.  First  section  prescribes,  that  if  a 
servant  he  guilty  of  certain  offences  therein  specified,  or 
shall  be  guilty  of  any  other  misconduct,  miscarriage,  mis¬ 
demeanor,  or  ill-behavior,  in  his  or  her  service,  or  in  the 
execution  thereof,  or  otherwise,  respecting  the  same,  every 
such  offender,  on  conviction  thereof,  before  any  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  parish  or  precinct  where  any 
such  offence  shallbe  committed,  or  wheresuch  servant  shall 
be  found,  shall, at  the  discretion  of  the  said  justices,  forfeit 
and  pay  a  fine  or  penalty  not  exceeding  three  pounds,  or  be 
committed  to  the  common  jail  or  house  of  correction  of  the 
said  parish,  thereto  be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
and  kept  to  hatd  labor  for  any  term  not  exceeding  thirty 
days.” 

These  white  justices,  members  of  the  ruling  race, 
have  the  right  to  punish  these  laborers,  not  only  for 
specified  offences,  but  for  the  very  definite  crimes 
of  “  misconduct,  “miscarriage,  misdemeanor,  or  ill- 
behavior.”  They  may  keep  them,  too,  at  “  hard 
labor.”  How,  if  it  be  not  by  the  lash,  or  some 
greater  physical  punishment?  Mr.  President, 
these  unfortunate  wretches  are,  in  truth,  slaves 
still;  but  ours  is  a  slavery  more  efficient  and  hap¬ 
pier  than  theirs,  in  the  precise  proportion  that  the 
individual  management  of  a  farm  or  a  factory 
would  be  better  than  that  of  a  government  through 
its  agents.  It  is  obvious  from  all  this,  sir,  that 
these  beautiful  islands  are  fast  falling  into  waste, 
and  their  colored  inhabitants  relapsing  into  bar¬ 
barism.  It.  is  plain,  too,  that  the  public  authorities, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  see  and  feel  these  facts; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  gladly  retrace 
their  steps,  if  public  opinion  would  permit,  and  such 
a  step  were  possible.  It  would  be  reflecting  upon 
the  power  of  observation — upon  the  wisdom  of 
their  governors — to  supposq  otherwise.  Those 
beautiful  islands  of  our  eastern  sea,  were  adorned 
after  the  cunningest  pattern  of  nature,  for  the 
delightful  abodes  of  civilized  man.  Has  Great 
Britain  a  moral  right  to  withhold  them  from  the 
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uses  of  civilization,  and  devote  them  to  perpetual 
waste  and  barbarism?  Any  civilized  nation  which 
had  the  power,  would  have  the  same  right  to  wrest 
those  islands  from  her  leaden  rule,  and  dedicate 
them  to  the  purposes  of  civilized  man,  that  she  had 
to  take  this  continent  from  the  Indians  who  once 
possessed  it.  The  Indian  occupation  was  more 
hopeful  and  happier,  than  such  a  rule  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  promises  to  be,  in  those  beautiful  but  misused 
and  ruined  colonies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  you  with  no 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  results  of  this  experiment 
of  the  British  Government,  Can  any  man,  from* 
mere  abstract  considerations  of  right  and  wrong, 
pronounce  a  measure,  which  leads  to  such  conse¬ 
quences,  to  have  been  good  and  proper?  Is  there 
a  philanthropist  in  all  the  land,  who  would  risk  a 
repetition  of  such  measures,1 ’!with  the  teachings  of 
this  experience  before  him?  Suppose  that,  in 
1833,  African  slavery  had  been  abolished  all  over 
the  world — in  the  colonies  of  France  and  Spain,  in 
Brazil,  in  the  United  States,  wherever,  in  short,  it 
existed — what  would  have  been  the  consequences 
to  mankind  ?  Why,  sir,  cotton  and  sugar  would 
have  disappeared  as  staples  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  pause  to  calculate  the  effects  of 
such  a  measure  upon  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
societies  in  which  slavery  existed.  I  ask  how 
such  a  policy  would  have  operated  upon  the  world 
at  large?  No  cotton!  No  sugar!  But  little  coffee, 
and  less  tobacco  !  Why,  how  many  people  would 
thus  have  been  stricken  rudely  and  at  once  from 
the  census  of  the  world  ?  An  intelligent  member 
from  Alabama,  in  a  recent  and  striking  letter  to 
his  constituents,  has  said,  that  the  entire  loss  of 
one  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  would  pro¬ 
duce  more  misery  and  ruin  in  Europe  than  any 
two  of  Napoleon’s  most  destructive  campaigns. 
He  presented  truth  in  a  striking,  but  not  an  exag¬ 
gerated,  form.  I  f  there  be  any  reliance  to  be  placed 
upon  the  English  statistics,  as  to  their  interest  in 
the  cotton  manufacture,  there  are  more,  probably 
far  more,  white  people  out  of  the  southern  States, 
whose  subsistence  depends  absolutely  upon  the 
cotton  crop,  than  there  are  in  those  States  them¬ 
selves.  Such  a  blow  to  the  human  race  was  never 
dreamed’ or  imagined  as  would  have  been  struck, 
had  the  philanthropists  of  Exeter  Hall  possessed 
the  power  of  legislating  for  the  wPrld  in  1833,  when 
they  accomplish  d,  so  far  as  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  was  concerned,  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  philanthropists  of  our 
day  refuse  to  regard  measures  in  the  gross;  they 
refuse  to  take  the  test  of  experience,  but  insist 
upon  recurring  to  simpler  propositions,  and  what 
they  call  fundamental  principles.  Slavery,  they 
say,  is  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of  every  right- 
minded  man;  it  is  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature,  and  a  matter  as  to  which  it  is  now 
too  late  in  the  day  to  reason.  I  know,  sir,  that 
these  ideas  have  become  so  common,  that  they  are 
now  matters  rather  of  sentiment  than  of  opinion, 
and  the  harder  to  combat  for  that  reason.  And 
yet  it  is  an  abstraction  upon  which  no  one  acts,  or 
can  act,  at  home.  What  is  slavery,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  This  question  has  been  asked  here  before, 
and  never  answered,  as  yet;  for  answer  it  who 
may,  he  will  find  that  the  definition  will  embrace 
evils  which  exist  at  home.  I  shall  be  told,  per¬ 
haps,  that  it  is  “  involuntary  servitude,”  and  that 
involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  is  abhor¬ 


rent  to  God  and  man.  Why,  sir,  involuntary 
servitude  exists  in  the  only  government  which 
we  know  certainly  to  be  of  Divine  origin — I  mean, 
sir,  the  family  government.  The  child  is  subject 
to  the  father  throughout  the  world,  and  according 
to  our  practice,  for  more  than  a  third  of  his  life; 
the  father  is  the  head,  and  rules  the  household.  It 
is  true,  that  this  government  is  tempered  by  natu¬ 
ral  affections  and  instincts,  which  soften  and  en¬ 
dear  it  to  its  subjects;  but  is  not  the  establishment 
on  a  southern  plantation  a  modification  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  same  family  government?  The  ties 
which  bind  them  together  are  not  so  close,  nor 
the  affections  so  warm,  as  in  the  family  proper; 
hut  still  those  ties  are  far  closer,  and  those  affec¬ 
tions  far  warmer,  than  persons  imagine,  who  have 
no  actual  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  mas¬ 
ter  and  slave,  as  it  exists  in  the  South.  But  what 
is  involuntary  servitude — what  is  slavery — as  I 
asked  before?  I  know  of  no  voluntary  servitude, 
except  the  labor  of  love.  The  socialist  tells  us 
that  the  institution  of  wages  is  an  institution  of 
slavery;  and  surely  all  servitude  for  wages  is  in¬ 
voluntary,  and  therefore  a  state  of  slavery,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  definition.  We  serve  for 
wages,  to  avoid  something  which  is  more  painful 
to  us  than  serving  another;  and  upon  what  other 
principle  is  it  that  the  African  works  for  us? 
Will  any  man  pretend  to  say  that  the  servitude 
of  the  laborer,  in  the  crowded  populations  of 
Europe,  is  voluntary  ?  Go  into  the  English  col¬ 
liery,  and  tell  me  if  those  boys  who  are  hitched  to 
carts  by  dog  chains,  to  draw  coals,  through  the 
dark,  damp,  and  narrow  passages  of  the  pits,  are 
voluntary  servants;  if  those  women  who  toil  like 
beasts  of  burden,  without  even  the  blankets  that 
cover  the  coach-horse,  are  voluntary  servants;  if 
those  beings  who  know  nothing  of  the  most  es¬ 
sential  truths  of  religion — nothing  of  the  most 
common  facts  in  human  history,  who  passthrough 
life,  knowing  nothing,  caring  nothing,  and  fearing 
nothing,  but  the  task-master’s  edict,  and  the  task¬ 
master’s  lash — for  it  seems  the  lash  is  used  there, 
too — are  to  be  considered  as  serving  less  from 
compulsion  than  our  southern  slaves  ?  In  point  of 
moral  culturp,  and  physical  comfort,  who  can 
doubt  that  the  southern  slave  is  the  superior? 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  that  condition  of  the  father 
is  not  inherited  by  the  son;  he  has  at  least  a  chance 
to  rise  above  the  social  position  of  those  from 
whom  he  sprung.  A  chance  to  rise  above  this 
condition  !  The  child  inherits  it  as  certainly  from 
its  parents,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  as  if  it 
descended  to  him  by  positive  law.  What  chance 
has  the  child  for  moral  culture,  or  social  advance¬ 
ment,  who  is  sent  to  labor  at  six,  eight,  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  labors  twelve,  fourteen,  or  six¬ 
teen  hours  a  day,  as  a  living  fixture  to  a  spinning 
machine.  Chosen,  because  his  limbs  are  supple, 
and  his  will  obedient,  he  winds  and  turns  amid 
the  machinery,  until  his  limbs  grow  crooked,  and 
his  body  becomes  misshapen  and  deformed.  A 
victim  to  premature  vice  and  sordid  ignorance, 
what  can  he  hope,  except  to  tread  the  weary  round 
trodden  by  his  father  before  him — from  the  cradle 
to  the  factory — from  the  factory  to  the  poor-house 
— and  the  poor-house  to  the  grave  ?  The  southern 
slave  has  a  far  better  chance  to  become  a  free  man, 
by  emancipation,  than  the  child  of  the  lowest  class 
of  English  laborers  has  to  rise  above  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  father. 
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Mr.  President,  if  we  recognize  no  law  as  obliga¬ 
tory,  and  no  Government  as  legitimate,  which  au¬ 
thorizes  involuntary  servitude,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  consign  the  world  to  anarchy;  for  no  Govern¬ 
ment  has  yet  existed,  which  did  not  recognize  and 
enforce  involuntary  servitude  for  other  causes  than 
Crime.  To  destroy  that,  we  must  destroy  all  ine¬ 
quality  in  property;  for  as  long  as  these  differences 
exist,  there  will  be  an  involuntary  servitude  of  man 
to  man.  Your  socialist  is  the  true  abolitionist,  and 
he  only  fully  understands  his  mission.  Sir,  it  is 
well  that  we  should  consider  where  these  aboli¬ 
tion  doctrines  will  lead  us.  The  property  holder 
of  the  North  may  experience  no  inconvenience 
from  them  as  yet;  but  his  time  will  come — sooner 
or  later,  it  must  come.  There  are  schoolmasters 
already  abroad  in  the  North,  who  understand  their 
mission,  and  know  how  to  estimate  the  force  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  institutions  of  prop¬ 
erty  are  to  be  shaken  and  disturbed.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  against  us, 
and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  argue  this  question  of 
slavery.  What  if  public  opinion  is  against  us? 
If  it  be  wrong,  may  we  not  take  issue  with  it? 
The  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  against  repub¬ 
lican  Government;  shall  we  abandon,  therefore, 
our  institutions,  or  shall  we  not  seek  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  it — as  to  some  extent  we  have  done — by 
the  force  of  our  example  and  precept?  But  is  it 
true  that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  against 
slavery?  There  is  not  a  civilized  nation  upon  the 
globe — certainly  none  of  consequence — which  has 
not  tolerated  slavery  through  the  greater  period 
of  its  existence.  There  is  not  a  nation  of  antiquity, 
or  of  mediaeval  Europe,  in  which  slavery  did  not 
exist.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  human  history, 
up  to  the  present  period,  a  majority  of  mankind 
have  recognized  its  legality. 

At  the  time  of  the  decision  in  the  Somerset  case, 
Lord  Mansfield  said  that  Lord  Hardwicke  had 
declared  in  1749,  that 

“  He  did  not  conceive  but  that  a  man  might  still  become 
a  villain  in  gtoss  by  confessing  himself  such  in  open  court.” 

Dr.  Dunning  said,  in  arguing  the  Somerset  case: 

“  If  my  learned  brother,  the  sergeant,  or  other  gentlemen 
who  argued  on  the  supposed  subject  of  freedom,  will  go 
through  an  operaiion,  my  reading  assures  me  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  that  purpose,  l  shall  claim  them  as  properly.” 

In  the  argument  of  that  case,  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  colliers  in  Scotland  could  be  sold 
for  life,  along  with  the  mines.  But  Great  Britain 
herself  recognized  African  slavery  in  her  colonies 
at  that  time,  and  up  to  1833;  and  now,  sir,  slavery 
is  recognized  in  the  Russian,  the  Austrian,  the 
Spanish  dominions,  in  Brazil,  in  the  United  States 
— in  short,  in  Governments  embracing  a  majority 
of  the  civilized  world.  But  I  shall  pursue  this 
question  of  human  rights  no  further.  1  have  en¬ 
tered  into  it  thus  far  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  our  rights  might  be  accorded  to  us,  without 
giving  just  cause  of  offence  even  to  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  conscience.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  these  abstract  principles,  which  have 
led  to  attacks  upon  our  social  organizations  in  the 
South,  if  faithfully  pursued,  must  cause  the  over¬ 
throw  of  every  existing  Government.  But  be 
this  as  it  may — be  the  public  opinion  of  the  North 
or  of  the  world  whatever  it  may— -our  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  affected 
by  such  considerations.  It  is  so  nominated  in  the  j 
bond,  e  v'e  are  entitled  to  the  faithful  perform-! 


ance  of  all  the  stipulations  in  that  contract.  If 
obligations,  higher  than  the  Constitution,  forbid 
you  to  fulfill  its  stipulations,  then  you  are  bound  in 
honor  to  say  the  contract  into  which  we  have  en¬ 
tered  is  improvident;  our  consciences  forbid  us  to 
execute  what  we  have  engaged  to  do;  we  have  no 
right,  therefore,  to  hold  you  to  your  engagements; 
let  us  then  dissolve  the  contract,  and  give  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  mutual  discharge. 

But,  Mr.  President,  can  this  Union  be  pre¬ 
served,  if  the  South  is  to  be  denied  an  equal  right 
to  participate  in  its  advantages?  Can  it  last,  if 
this  warfare  upon  the  property  and  peace  of  the 
South  is  to  continue  ?  Can  it  endure,  if  the  South, 
on  account  of  its  social  organization,  is  to  be  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  excluded  from  a 
participation  in  the  right  to  acquire  power  and  im¬ 
portance,  because  of  its  alleged  inferiority  ?  Sir, 
it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
or  of  the  operations  of  interest  upon  the  human 
heart,  to  answer  these  questions.  It  cannot  last, 
unless  something  is  done  to  settle  these  differences, 
and  compose  the  strife  which  so  unhappily  agitates 
us.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  disunion  is  a 
remedy  for  nothing;  that  there  can  be  no  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  this  Union;  and  he  who,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  could  propose  it,  would  be  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son.  Why,  Mr.  President,  are  not  these  mere 
figures  of  rhetoric  ?  Can  any  man  seriously  believe 
that  there  are  no  causes  for  which  he  himself  would 
seek  to  dissolve  this  Union?  Is  it  supposed  that 
men  grown,  sensible  men,  would  be  deterred  from 
defending  their  indispensable  rights  and  liberties 
by  the  fear  of  such  epithets  ?  If  the  majority  will 
not  be  deterred  from  throwing  down  the  constitu  ¬ 
tional  defences  of  the  weak,  by  the  fear  of  a  disso¬ 
lution  oP  the  Union,  why  should  the  oppressed  be 
restrained  by  that  fear  from  defending  their  rights  ? 
Suppose  a  majority  in  this  Government  were  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  despotism,  an  autocrat  at  the  other  end  of 
the  avenue,  are  there  not  States,  East,  West,  North, 
and  South,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  separate  from  such  a 
Union — peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly  if  they 
must?  Or  suppose  a  sectional  majority  should 
govern  here,  without  regard  to  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution,  plundering  and  oppressing  the 
weaker  section  constantly,  and  at  discretion — in 
such  a  case,  would  not  that  minority  be  bound, 
by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  such  a  Union, 
peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly  if  they  must? 
Could  it  be  treason,  in  such  a  case,  to  take  sides 
with  your  native  State  ?  Is  there  a  man  here  whose 
heart,  in  such  an  event,  would  not  prompt  him  to 
stand  by  his  mother,  long  before  he  could  take 
counsel  of  his  head  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  step  ? 

Sir,  if  Virginia  should  ever  think  it  her  duty  to 
separate  from  this  Confederacy— and  may  God  for¬ 
ever  avert  the  necessity  for  such  a  step  !—I  should 
not  hesitate  as  to  whom  my  allegiance  is  due. 
Should  she  give  the  word  of  command  I  shall  know 
her  voice  amid  a  thousand,  and  follow  wherever 
she  may  lead.  I  may  be  anxious  as  to  the  conse¬ 
quences,  but  I  can  never  doubt  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  obey.  It  is  to  the  sovereign  body  of  her 
people  that  my  allegiance  is  due,  and  it  is  for  them 
to  bind  orjoose  the  tie  which  unites  me  to,  or  separ¬ 
ates  me  from,  any  Government  to  which  I  am  sub¬ 
ject  at  present.  I  owe  duties  to  this  Government, 

I  because,  by  the  assent  of  Virginia,  it  is  for  certain 
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purposes  the  Government  of  Virginia;  but  she  who 
bound  me  can  loose  me  when  she  chooses  to  sever 
the  tie. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  unwelcome  topic. 
I  have  been  hurried  into  it  by  the  announcement 
of  doctines  so  contrary  to  all  that  I  learned  in 
youth,  to  ali  the  opinions  of  my  manhpod,  and  so 
contrary  to  the  sentiments  which  I  would  trans¬ 
mit  to  those  who  shall  come  after  me,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  seizing  this  occasion  to  protest  against 
them.  Mr.  President,  there  are  two  classes  of 
the  friends  of  Union — the  one  who  see  dangers 
which  threaten  it,  and  give  warning  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  that  they  may  be  averted — and  another  who 
will  acknowledge  the  existence  of  no  danger  ca¬ 
pable  of  destroying  the  Union,  and  thus  lull  those 
who  conduct  the  Government  into  a  false,  and  it 
may  be,  a  fatal  security.  It  will  be  for  posterity 
to  determine  who  were  the  best  friends  of  the 
Union.  I  will  preserve,  if  I  can,  the  public  peace 
and  the  union  of  the  States;  but  higher  than  the 
public  peace,  higher  than  the  Union  even,  I  prize 
the  indispensable  rights  and  liberties  of  my  native 
State.  Short  of  these  last,  I  would  make  any 
sacrifice  to  save  the  former.  I  am  a  friend  of 
peace — my  heart  is  natually  averse  to  strife.  There 
is  no  one  who  contemplates  with  more  satisfaction 
than  I  do  the  spectacle  of  peace — peace  which 
reigns  in  sunshine,  almost  unbroken  by  a  shadow 
throughout  the  boundaries  of  this  rmghty  Con¬ 
federacy.  But  when  I  see  so  little  appreciation  of 
the  true  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
us,  I  cannot  but  feel  anxious  and  apprehensive. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  alarm,  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
warn,  those  with  whom  I  am  counselling,  that  there 
is  danger;  and  although  I  hope  for  a  safe  exit,  I 
do  not  very  well  see  my  way  out  of  it.  , 

This,  sir,  is  a  question  which  I  take  no  pleasure 
in  agitating — I  would  avoid  it,  if  I  could  do  so  con¬ 
sistently  with  duty.  I  never  speak  upon  it,  if  I 
can  help  it;  but  avoid  it  I  cannot— it  meets  me 
wherever  I  go;  in  whatever  business  I  undertake, 
it  presents  itself  as  the  subject  that  will  be  upper¬ 
most.  It  is  like  the  plague  of  darkness  that  rested 
on  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  pervades  the  world  with¬ 
out — it  fills  the  home  within.  It  veils  the  political 
horizon  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  ;  it  ob¬ 
scures  the  cheerful  light  of  the  domestic  fire;  it 
darkens  faces  which  have  never  known  before  the 
shadow  of  an  abiding  sorrow;  and  if  it  does  not 
fill  the  American  mind  with  apprehension,  it  dis¬ 
turbs  and  distracts  it.  It  is  the  word  on  every  lip, 
and  the  thought  in  every  mind.  I  see  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  to  do  than  to  discuss  the  question  fully.  It  is 
here — let  us  deal  with  it  at  once.  Let  us  see  in 
what  respects  we  can  agree,  in  what  we  cannot 
concur;  and  if,  unhappily,  we  cannot  adjust  the 
controversy  ourselves,  then  we  must  make  up  the 
issue,  argue  it  fully,  and  present  it  fairly,  and  as 
calmly  as  we  can,  to  the  American  people.  I  shall 
await  their  verdict  with  much  of  hope,  if  not  with 
entire  confidence.  The  question  will  go  then  to 
every  fireside;  it  will  be  discussed  by  every  head 
of  a  household  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  political 
interest  to  the  family;  and  the  verdict  which  will 
then  be  rendered,  will  be  mote  momentous  in  its 
consequences  to  mankind,  than  any  which  a  people 
have  ever  pronounced.  Should  it  be  just  and  tem¬ 
perate — should  it  be  of  a  character  to  settle  all 
differences  and  compose  strife — I,  and  all  who 
witness  it,  will  feel  that  the  problem  of  man’s 


capacity  for  self-government  has  been  fully  solved 
by  the  American  mind,  and,  what  is  better,  the 
American  heart — a  mind  which  has  proved  itself 
capable  of  pursuing  truth,  and  a  heart  which  has 
shown  that  it  was  animated  by  feelings  of  justice, 
and  the  kindly  emotions  of  fraternal  affection. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
says  he  will  not  pause  to  consider  upon  what  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  wreck  he  is  to  float  away.  Sir,  1  wish 
he  may  always  have  the  whole  ^hip  to  sustain 
him,  and  that  the  stately  hull  with  which  he  is 
so  identified  in  fame,  may  neither  dissolve  into 
fragments,  nor  float  away  in  parcels.  And  yet, 
sir,  I  feel  more  anxious — more  apprehensive  for  its 
safety,  than  he  seems  to  do,  because,  perhaps,  I 
am  in  a  situation  more  exposed  to  danger.  But 
he  should  recollect  that  things  have  changed}- and 
are  changing,  since  the  crew  first  were  shipped. 
We  have  lost  sight  of  the  old  landmark.  If  there 
be  a  voice  to  command,  we  hear  it  not — a  hand  to 
steer,  we  see  it  not.  Distrust  and  suspicion  are 
fast  taking  the  place  of  the  generous  confidence 
which  used  to  animate  the  crew;  a  portion  of  them 
have  been  told  that  they  were  to  have  no  common 
interest  in  the  voyage — to  share  in  nothing  but  its 
labors,  its  perils,  and  difficulties;  and  this,  too, 
when  the  night  and  the  storm  are  gatheringaround, 
and  an  unknown  sea  is  before  us.  Is  there  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  driving  them  to  despair?  What  if  they 
should  refuse  to  touch  a  rope,  to  hand  a  yard,  to 
furl  a  sail?  Will  you  threaten  them  with  the  pains 
and  the  penalties  of  the  mutiny  act?  What  if 
you  do — if  you  should  apply  force — if  you 
should  overwhelm  and  master  them  ?  How  long 
afterward  before  the  winds  and  the  waves  would 
master  you?  No,  sir;  it  is  not  thus  that  the  ship 
is  to  be  saved.  With  united  hearts,  w*ith  united 
hands,  with  united  counsels,  we  can  and  ought  to 
save  the  ship,  thecrew,  and  every  hope  and  prom¬ 
ise  with  which  it  is  freighted.  We  may  save  man¬ 
kind,  whose  gaze  is  upon  us,  the  pain  of  behold¬ 
ing  the  spectacle  of  so  vast  a  wreck,  upon  each 
fragment  of  which  some  portion  of  the  crew 
would  indeed  float  away,  but  each  upon  its  sepa¬ 
rate  course,  and  to  a  destiny  all  unknown. 

We  can  and  ought  to  settle  this  contest  upon 
the  principles  of  justice  and  of  the  Constitution — 
not,  sir,  by  any  half-way  compromise,  which  would 
cover  up  and  conceal  the  difficulty  without  remov¬ 
ing  it.  Such  patchwork  would  be  illusory,  and 
invite  false  hopes,  whose  disappointment  would 
increase  the  bitterness  of  the  dispute,  when  it  was 
again  renewed.  The  one  party  or  the  other  might 
find  some  supposed  ground  for  charges  of  bad 
faith,  and  thus  new  elements  of  strife  might  “em¬ 
broil  the  fray.”  On  the  contrary,  a  just  settle¬ 
ment  is  a  long  settlement;  it  is  good  to-day ,  and  as 
good  to-morrow,  or  a  hundred  years  hence.  Is  it 
too  much,  then,  Mr.  President,  for  the  South  to 
ask,  that  this  Government  should  not  be  converted, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  into  an  instrument  of 
warfare  on  her  peace  and  her  property  ?  Is  it  too 
much  for  her  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  take  her  seat 
at  the  board  of  family  counsel,  without  being  re¬ 
ceived  with  taunts,  insults,  and  denunciation  ?  Is  it 
extravagant  in  her  to  expect  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  inserted  for  her  protection,  and 
because  it  was  the  condition  upon  which  alone  the 
Union  could  be  formed,  should  be  executed,  not 
according  to  their  letter  merely,  but  in  spirit  and 
in  truth?  And  last,  but  not  least,  does  she  seek 
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more  than  the  Constitution  guaranties,  when  she 
asks  that  the  property  of  every  description  of  each 
and  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be 
protected  by  the  General  Government,  wherever  its 
jurisdiction  is  paramount,  and  its  hag  floats  as  the 
sole  emblem  of  human  authority?  Can  this  last 
be  refused,  except  by  a  denial  of  the  right  of  prop¬ 
erty  ?  Now,  sir,  what  is  there  in  all  this  to. of¬ 
fend  the  well-settled  opinions,  or  even  the  plausible 
prejudices,  of  any  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citi¬ 
zens?  We  do  not  ask  them  to  establish  a  new 
state  of  things,  or  to  create  anything  which  did  not 
exist  before;  but  to  recognize  facts,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  obligations  created,  not  by  ourselves, 
but  by  our  fathers,  when  they  formed  this  Union, 
to  which  we  are  all  attached.  We  ask  for  peace 
and  justice:  is  this  too  much  for  one  man— -for  one 


brother — to  expect  of  another?  Can  the  southern 
States  exist  as  the  confederated  equals  of  the  north¬ 
ern  with  less  than  this  ?  Mr.  President,  I  am  deep¬ 
ly  anxious  to  settle  these  exciting  questions  peace¬ 
ably  and  harmoniously,  not  only  now,  but  for 
ever,  if  any  satisfactory  settlement  could  be  made 
so  permanent.  For  this  purpose,  I  am  willing  to 
sacrifice  feeling,  pride  of  opinion — if  I  have  it — 
interests,  even ,  if  not  of  too  important  a  character — 
anything,  in  short,  which  I  can  do  consistently 
with  the  honor  and  safety  of  my  constituents. 
But  there  is  one  thing  I  never  will  do;  1  will  not 
sacrifice  those  rights  which  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect  the  liberties  of  my  native  State,  be  the  conse- 
!  quences  of  that  refusal  what  they  may.  But,  sir, 
j  1  exhaust  myself,  and  weary  the  Senate.  I  will 
j  pursue  the  subject  no  further. 
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